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Ir a long and arduous life, devoted to 
scientific researches, and to the de- 
velopment and support of virtuous 
principles, can entitle an individual 
to biographical notice. Mr. Charles 
Bonnet has a strong claim on our 
attention. The productions of his pen 
are diversified, voluminous, and valu- 
able; they have been translated into 
various janguages, and continue to 
hold a conspicuous rank in the most 
celebrated libraries of Europe. 

Charles Bonnet was born at Gene- 
va, in 1720, and received his educa- 
tion from a private tutor, his father 
preferring this mode of instruction to 
that which might be obtained in a 
public seminary, conceiving that it in- 
cluded all its benefits, without expos- 
ing the pupil to its numerous disad- 
vantages. Of his proficiency in learn- 
ing during his early years, scarceiy 
any thing is known; it, however, has 
been clearly ascertained, that at .the 
age of sixteen, he gave strong indica- 
tions of that peculiar tarn of mind 
which conducted him to those studies 
that laid the foundation. of his fame, 
and exalted him so highly among the 
philosophers of the continent. Frofa 
perusing the Spectacle de la Nature, he 
was induced to pay particular atten- 
tion to the manners and structure of 
the ant-lion; and to the facts which 
had been previously collected by 
Messrs. Poupart and Reaumar, he 
added many curious remarks, as the 
result of his own observations. These 
being favourably received, he was led 
to extend his researches and experi- 
ments, so that when Reaumur pub- 
lished his ‘‘ Memoirs on Insects,” the 
additional facts by Bonnet, with which 
that work was accompanied, gained 
for him the flattering esteem and ap- 
probation of this: distinguished natu- 
ralist, who, being surprised and gra- } 
tified at the sagacity, and acuteness 


more than eighteen, gave him every 
encouragement to proceed in his 
stadies. 

During the two following years (viz. 
1738 and 1739,) he made many inter- 
esting observations on several species 
of insects, which he communicated to 
Reaumur, yy whom they were highly 
approved. From the particular turn 
which his mind had thus taken, his 
father was indaced to abandon his 
original designs respecting his son. 
He had been destined for the profes- 
sion of the law, but this gave place to 
the stady of natural history, which 
was now chosen as his favourite em- 
ployment. dys 

In 1740, having decided a question 
which Reaumar had left in an unset- 
tled state, respecting the multiplica- 
|. tion of - aoe communicated a 
paper on the subject tothe Academ 
of Sciences at Paris, in opeleaaamce 
of which he had the honour of becom- 
ing a correspondent of that illustrious 
body. In 1741'he discovered that 
many species of worms possess.in a 
certain degree the re e pa 
of the polype; and in 1742 he 
that the respiration of caterp 
butterflies was effected by o 
their pores called “ stigmata,” 
tape-worm was also the subject: 
successful investigation, © ~~ - 

In 1743, he was advanced to the ho- 
nour of Doctor of Laws, and on this 
occasion he totally abandoned the 
_— of the law. A paper on 

ects, which during this year he 
communicated to the Royal Society 
of London, obtained for him the ho- 
nour of being elected a member. In 
1744, he published a work, entitled 
* Insectology,” containing various cu- 
rious observations on aphides and 
worms. In his preface to this work, 
he introduced a brief sketch of his 
ideas concerning the development of 
germs, and the scale of organized be- 
ings. This work also was favourably 
received; but such had been the in- 
tenseness of his application, that his 












of investigation, displayed by a lad no 
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eyes and his health to fail him, 
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in consequence of which he was com- 
pelled to lay aside his microscope, 
and to desist from reading and writ- 
ing. This was a severe trial, but he 
bore it with philosophical fortitude 
and Christian resignation. 

In ‘1746, his health being somewhat 
restored, he commenced a course of 
experiments on the vegetation of 
plants in moss and other singular 
substances, and in the following year 
he examined with minute attention 
the leaves of plants, with a view of 
ascertaining the appropriate action of 
their surfaces. He also employed co- 
loured injections, for the purpose of 
determining whether the sap ascends 
by the bark or wood, and made nu- 
merous observations on vegetable 
monsters, which were communicated 
to the public in one of the most curi- 
ous and original of his works, entitled 
“Inquiries into the use of the Leaves in 
plants.” This work was first publish- 
ed at Leyden, in 1754, in quarto; to 
which supplements have been since 
added, so late as 1779. 

Being constrained, through causes 
that have been already mentioned, to 
remit the severity of his experimental 
studies, he directed his speculative 
researches to the faculties of the hu- 
man mind; and having collected a 
mass of materials on this important 
subject, in 1755 he published an 
abridgment of them in London, under 
the title of “‘ An Essay on Physiolo- 
gy-” This work, which was first pub- 
lished without his name, he did not 
acknowledge until thirty years had 
elapsed from the time of its first ap- 
perrenee: In its numerous sections 

e traces the origin and progress of 
the human mind, from the first germ of 
life to the development of all its facul- 
ties ; the mutual dependence of which 
he points out as being deduced from 
actual observation. In prosecuting 
his inquiries, M. Bonnet enters into 
an investigation of the abstruse ques- 
tion on human liberty, and endea- 
vours to reconcile the contingency of 
human actions with the prescience of 
God, and with the philosophical prin- 
ciple, that évery effect must have an 
adequate cause. 

From the essential properties of the 
activity of the soul, and the effect of 
habit upon it, he deduces the whole 
art of education and government. Of 
the former, he lays down a system ma- 
terially different from the usually 





established methods; and having in 
this-work freely discussed some points 
of peculiar nicety, he omitted his 
name, that he might not be drawn 
into a controversial warfare, which 
he was apprehensive would follow. 

His next work, the result of five 
years’ labour, was, an “ Analytical 
Essay on the Faculties of the Soul.” 
This was printed at Copenhagen, in 
quarto, 1760, at the expense of the 
king of Denmark. In this work he 
assumes the hypothesis of a statue or- 
ganized like a human body, which he 
animates by degrees, and shews how 
its ideas would arise from impres- 
sions on the organs of sense. By a 
certain description of persons this 
work was well received, but by others 
it was viewed in a very suspicious 
light, and the author was soon charg- 
ed with favouring materialism and fa- 
talism. That these charges were just, 
he seems silently to have admitted, 
for notwithstanding the clamour raised 
against him was loud, and of long 
continuance, he neither vindicated 
his work, nor defended his reputa- 
tion. 

Being accustomed to retirement, to 
which his weakness of sight, his hard- 
ness Of hearing, and his other bodily 
infirmities, obliged him to recur, to 
relieve the tediousness of solitude, 
and to add to his domestic comforts, 
in 1759 he married a lady of highly 
respectable family, the aunt of the 
celebrated Saussure, and in her so- 
ciety he re thirty-seven years of 
connubial felicity. But even in this 
state of domesticated seclusion, he 
did not negleet to prosecute his phy- 
sical system. In 1762, he published 
at Amsterdam, in two volumes octa- 
vo, ‘ Considerations on Organized 
Bodies.” The principal design of 
this work was, to detail in an abridged 
form, all the interesting and well as- 
certained facts that he could collect, 
respecting the origin, development, 
and reproduction of organized bodies ; 
to refute the different systems founded 
upon “ epigenesis;” and to explain 
and defend the system of germs. 

In 1764, appeared at Amsterdam, 
in two volumes octavo, his ‘‘ Con- 
templation of Nature.” This was a 
popular production, displaying the 
principal facts relating to the different 
orders of created beings. It was 
written in an entertaining and in- 
structive manner, and recommended 
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by the charms of an eloquent style, 
with a constant reference to final 
causes, and the proofs of wisdom and 
benevolence in the Creator, which the 
contemplation every where afforded. 
It was translated into several Ea- 
ropean languages, and enriched by 
the author and others, in a subsequent 
edition, with copious notes. In 1769, 
he printed at Geneva, in two volumes 
octavo, a work, entitled “ Palingéné- 
sie Philosophique.” This treats of 
the past and future state of living ani- 
mals, and supports the theory, that all 
animals shall revive in a future state, 
where their faculties shall acquire a 
degree of perfection which they could 
not obtain in this. To this work he 
annexed “ An Inquiry into the Evi- 
dences of the Christian Revelation, 
and into the Doctrines peculiar to Chris- 
tianity,” which, together with a piece 
on the existence of God, was publish- 
ed separately at Geneva in 1770. 
About the year 1773 he resumed his 
attention to natural history, and pub- 
lished in Rozier’s journal a memoir 
on the method of preserving insects 
and fish in cabinets. In 1774 he sent 
to the same journal a memoir on “ the 





Loves of Plants,” originating in some 
minute observations which he had 
made on the pistil of the lily. He 
also furnished other papers, containing 


a detail of the experiments he had 
made on the reproduction of the heads 
of snails, and of the limbs and organs 
of the water salamander. Helikewise 
made many observations on the Suri- 
nam toad, on bees, and on the blue 
colour acquired by mushrooms from 
being exposed to the air; and on vari- 
ous other subjects connected with na- 
tural history. 

The reputation which he acquired 
through the numerous publications 
which he had sent into the world, in- 
troduced him to most of the literary 
societies in Europe, of which he be- 
came an associate. In 1783 he was 
elected into the select number of fo- 
reign associates of the Academy of 
Sciences at Paris. His correspond- 
ence was extensive, and his attention 
to public duties exemplary. In the 
year 1752, he was honoured with a 
seat in the great council of the repub- 
lic, which he retained until 1768. 
During these intervening years, he 
distinguished himself by his manly 
eloquence in favour of wise and mo- 
derate measures, and by his unremit- 
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po Aye the cause of morality and 
religion, for with these, in his opinion, 
the prosperity of the state was essen- 
tially connected. 

‘The last twenty-five years of his 
life were spent altogether in the coun- 
try, where he enjoyed, with a com- 
petence, the intercourse of chosen 
friends. Of this period, the revisal of 
his numerous publications employed 
him nearly eight years; and the close- 
ness of application which this requir- 
ed, proved injurious to his health. 
This revised collection appeared at 
Neuchatel, in nine volumes quarto, 
or eighteen volumes octavo. Besides 
the works already enumerated, it con- 
tains several smaller picces in natural 
history, and on metaphysical sub- 
jects. All his works were written in 
French. 

Towards the termination of 1788 he 
manifested alarming symptoms of a 
dropsy in the breast, which, as time 
advanced, became more aggravated 
and more confirmed, occasioning a 
variety of sufferings, which he endured 
with patience and serenity, till at 
length he was released by death on 
May 20th, 1793, in the 73d year of his 
age. On his decease, public honours 
were rendered to his remains by his 
fellow-citizens, and his funeral eulogy 
was pronounced by his illustrious 
friend and kinsman, M. de Saussure. 
Thus ended the mortal career of this 
justly celebrated man, whose works 
will transmit his name to posterity, 
and enrol it in the archives of immor- 
tality. 

As a specimen of his style, his 
acuteness, and his manner of writing, 
we subjoin the following extracts from 
one of his pieces, entitled “ Conjec- 
tures concerning the Nature of Future 
Happiness.” It was translated, and 
published in English several years 
since, with the following recommenda- 
tory preface by the late Rev. John 
Wesley :— 

“ Dublin, il 7th, 1787. 
“ To the reader. afi 

‘‘T am happy in communicating to men of 
sense in this kingdom, and at a very low price, 
one of the most sensible tracts I ever saw. 

‘*JoHN WESLEY.” 

* Sect. L—If a being, whose essence con- 
sisted in the union of two substances, were ap- 
pointed to continue, he would continue as @ 
~~ or he would be neo longer the same 

eing. 

« The doctrine of the resurrection, there- 
fore, is an immediate consequence of the nature 
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man, it is a doctrine ectly 
; those who would refer every thi 
, forget the man. 

“ Man is endowed with memory, and this 
memory belongs to the brain; it is the founda- 
tion of the personality of man, and the treasury 
of his knowledge. 

“If the same person is appointed to con- 
tinue, he must preserve the of things 
past, and retain a certain fund of acquired 
ideas. 


at 


** It mast follow, then, that there is in man 
a seat of personality, which is out of the reach 
- the causes that are destructive of the present 

e. 

** Revelation informs us, that a spiritual bod 
is to succeed to the animal body. The paso d 
tion of the word spiritual to the word animal, 
shews sufficiently that the future body will be 
formed of a very refined substance. And this 
is proved likewise by the remarkable expres- 
sions which the philosophical apostle has used, 
1 Cor. xv. ‘ AILI have said on the resurrection 
amounts to this, that flesh and blood cannot 
possess the kingdom of God, neither can cor- 
ruption inherit incorruption.’ 

*‘The comparison which the same apostle 
employs of a grain of corn, indicates also, that 
the resurreetion shall be only the ent, 
more or less rapid, of the — body, lodged 
from the first in the animal body, as the plant 
in the grain: ‘ But some one will say, How can 
the dead rise? And with what body will they 
come? Thou fool, that which thou sowest is 


not compere except it die.’ 


“‘ This spiritual body, destined to succeed 
the animal body, will doubtless differ from it 
not less by its organization, than by the matter 
of which it will be formed. In an abode so 
different, organs very different will be re- 
quired. All the organs of the animal body, 
which have relation only to the present life, will 
doubtless be destroy Reason alone leads 
us to presume this; and revelation here, as in 
other respects, comes in aid to the efforts of 
reason. hen revelation goes so far as to in- 
form us, that the stomach will be destroyed 
and sex abolished, it indicates to us the great- 
est changes in the material part of man. For 
in an organized whole, all the parts of whieh 
are so connected, what a prodigious change is 
supposed by the suppression of the organs of 
nutrition and generation ! 

“«« It is an important question,’ says an an- 
onymous writer,* ‘ Those who find fault with 
revelation for not having made the objects of 
faith sufficiently clear, do they know that the 
thing was possible? Are they certain that the 
objects do not differ so much from terrestrial 
objects, as not to be comprehensible by man? 
Our present manner of a4 | depends on 
our present constitution, and we know not the 
relation that this constitation bears to that 
which is to succeed it. We have no ideas but 
through the senses; it is by comparing sensi- 
ble ideas with one another, it is by generaliz- 
ing, that we acquire notions of different kinds. 
Our capacity of knowing, therefore, is limited 
by our senses; our senses by their structure ; 
and this by the which we occupy. We 
know, without doubt, of the life to come, all that 
we can know here below; to give us more 
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light into this fature state, it seems it would 
ve been necessary to change the present 
state. time is not yet come for this change 

to ee: we walk yet by faith, and not’ 
. The S bedidkgaiien —- - herb, 

stracts not. It distingus a tuft o 8 
from a clod of earth, and this know] is 
sufficient for its present state. It would ac- 
quire knowledge more elevated, it would at- 
tain to our sciences and our arts, if the essen- 
tial conformation of its organs were changed ; 
but tuen it would be no longer the same ani- 
mal. Would you make the sublime theory of 
infinitude enter into the brain of a child? This 
brain contains at present all the fibres neces- 
sary to the acquisition of this theory: but you 
cannot yet put them into action. 

««« Every thing in the works of natare is 
done by degrees; a ¢ more or less 
slow, conducts all beings to the perfection that 
properly belongs to them. Our soul is only 

eginning to unfold itself; but this plant, so 

weak in its principles, so slow in its progress, 
will exteud its roots and its branches into 
eternity. 

** « The silence of revelation concerning the 
nature of our future state, is certainly a mark 
of its wisdom. The divine Man, who taught 
mortal men a resurrection, was too good a 
philosopher to talk of music to the deaf, or 
colours to the blind.’ 

“I will profit by the judicious advice of 
this writer: I will not forget that I am blind 
and deaf: I will not pronounce upon colours, 
nor upon sounds. Shall I, however, forget my 
present condition, if I hazard upon the nature 
of future iness some light conjectures, which 
I shall deduce from some things which are 
known to me? 

« What this writer says concerning the im- 

ssibility of our representing the nature of 

ature happiness, is sound reasoning. The 
dull animal that crops the grass, does it abstract ? 
By this comparison, he shews us that man can 
no more conceive the true nature of future 
happiness, than the animal can conceive the 
intellectual pleasures of man. The dull animal 
that crops the grass, can it have any idea of 
our sciences and our arts? Can the man, who 
is ignorant of so many things which belong to 
the world he does inhabit, form any idea of the 
things which belong to the world be only will 
inhabit. 

*« I think, therefore, ‘ that we know of the 
life to come, all that we can know here below, 
and that to give us more light upon the subject 
of this future state, our present state must, it 
seems, undergo some change.’ 

“* This is very clear, that we cannot arrive 
at the knowledge of objects, to which not only 
our present faculties bear no proportion, but 
which certainly suppose new faculties in order 
to their being apprehended or conceived. 
The most enlightened and penetrating of men, 
who should be without hearing, could he con- 
ceive the use of a trumpet? 

«Tf, however, a thick cloud conceals this 
future i which our hearts pant after, 
from our most eager search, we may never- 
theless perceive, though faintly, some of the 
principal sources from whence it will proceed. 

« Sect. II.—Man possesses three eminent 
powers ; the power of knowing, of loving, and 
of acting. 
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“ We conceive very clearly that these pow- 
ers are ble of indefinite improvement. We 
observe them in their development, their pro- 
gress, and their different effects. We con- 
template with astonishment the admirable in- 
ventions to which they have given birth, and 
which demonstrate, in so striking a manner, 
Go epee elevatien of man above all terres- 

‘wall os ef ciaton to guia prey Canag Gos 
as well as isdom, to every thin, t 
is capable of being perfected; bat eapesially 
to perfoct beings, who, possessing sentiment 
and intelligence, can taste the pleasure 
which accompanies the increase of their per- 
fection. 

« But studying with some care the faculties 
of man, by observing their mutual dependence, 
or that subordination which subjects them to 
one another, and to the action of their objects, 
we easily come to discover the natural means 
by which they unfold and perfect themselves 
here below. We may conceive, therefore, 
means analogous and more efficacious which 
may carry these faculties to a higher degree of 
perfection. 

“« The degree of perfection to which men can 
attain upon earth, has a direct relation to the 
means of knowing and of acting which are given 
him; these means themselves have a direct 
relation to the world which he inhabits. 

«« A more elevated state, therefore, of human 
faculties would not have had relation to this 
world, in which man was to pass his first mo- 
ments of existence. But these faculties are 
capable of indefinite perfection, and we can 
easily conceive that some of the nataral means 
which will one day perfect them, may exist in 
man even at present. 

** Thus, since man was called to inhabit suo- 
cessively two different worlds, bis original con- 
stitution must inclade things relative to these 
two worlds ; the animal body must have adirect 
relation to the first world, the spiritual body to 
the second. 

“ Sect. III.—Two principal means ma 
perfect, in the world to come, all the facul- 
ties of man, viz. senses more exquisite, and new 


Ss 

*« The senses are the first source of all oar 
knowledge. Our most reflected and most ab- 
stract ideas, are always derived from our sensi- 
ble ideas. The mind creates nothing; bat it 

ates incessantly upon the almost infinite 
multitude of different perceptions, which it ac- 
quires by the ministry of the senses. 

“* From these operations of the mind, which 
always consist in comparisons, inations, 
stractions, proceed, by a natural generation, all 
the sciences and all the arts. 

“‘ The senses appointed to transmit to the 
mind the impressions of objects, have a relation 
to the objects: the eye has a relation to light, 
the ear to s 

‘« The relations which the senses have with 
their objects,—the more perfect, numerous, and 
various they are, the more do they discover to 
the mind the qualities of objects, and the more 
are its perceptions of these ities clear, 
lively, and complete. The more the sensible 
idea which the mind acquires of an object is 
lively and Cree the more distinct is the re- 
flex idea which is formed from it. 

‘“* We conceive, without difliculty, that our 








present senses are susceptible of a degree of 
perfection mach superior to what we know 
them to have here, and which astonishes us on 
certain subjects. We can form to ourselves 
a pretty distinct idea of this increase of per- 
fection, by the prodigious effects of optical and 
* acoustic instruments. 7 

* Let us suppose Aristotle observing a mite 
with our microscopes, or contemplating with 
our telescopes Jupiter and his moons; what 
surprise and delight woald he not have felt! 
‘What shall not we too feel, when, clothed in 
@ spiritual body, our senses shall have ac- 
quired all the perfection which they can 
receive from the beneficent Author of our 
being? 

aed We can imagine, if we me that our 
eyes will then unite in themselves the qualities 
of microscopes and telescopes, and that Gag 
will accommodate themselves exactly to al} 
distances; and how much superior will the 
glasses of these new ere be to those of 
which art boasts so mach? 

“One may apply to other senses what I 
have said of the sight. But perhaps the taste, 
which has so direct a relation to nutrition, 
will be suppressed, or converted into some 
other sense of more extensive and elevated 
use. 

** How rapid would be the progress of our 
mathemetion sciences, if we were enabled to 
discover the first principles of bodies fluid or 
solid! We should then see by intuition, what 
we endeavour to foretell by the aid of reason- 
ing and calculation; the more uncertain, as 
our direct knowledge is more imperfect. 
What a numberless multitude of relations 
escape us, only because we cannot perceive 
the figure, the proportions, the arrangement, of 
those infinitely small particles, upon which, 
however, depends the whole of the great edi- 
fice of nature! 

“ Sect. [V.—Neither is it very difficult for 
us to conceive, that the germ of the spiritual 
body may contain at emer: the organic ele- 
ments of new senses, which will not be unfolded 
till the resurrection. 

“« These new senses will then discover to us 
in bodies, the properties which must always re- 
main unknown to us here: how many sensible 
qualities which we are yet ignorant of, and 
which we shall discover with astonishment! 
We know the different powers of nature, only 
by means of their relation to the different senses 
upon which they exert their action. How 
many powers are there of which we don’t even 
suspect the existence, because there is no re- 
lation between the ideas which we acquire by 
our five senses, and those which we shall be 
able to acquire by other senses? Let us ima- 
gine a man who shonid be born with a perfect 

alsy apon three or four principal senses, and 
et us suppose natural causes which should 

ive life and motion to these senses, and put 
them all into a proper state; what a crowd 
of perceptions, new, various, and unfore- 
seen, would such a man aire in a little 


time! What a prodigious increase of im- 
provement ante he gain in all his fa- 
culties ! 


«These new senses, the infinitely small 
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miniatures of which are-enclosed in the seat of 
the soul, have a direct relation to that future 
world, our true country. 


The remaining part of this article 
hope to give in the following num- 
er, 
ae 


MIND AND MATTER. 

Mr. Epiror. 

Sir,—The public feeling has again 
been agitated and again excited, by a 
lecture delivered at the London Ta- 
vern, Ludgate-hill, the 8th of March 
last, being the 50th anniversary of the 
London Medical Society, on the inju- 
ries of the brain—mind and matter— 
by Mr. Grainger, who has nobly advo- 
cated the cause of Christianity; and 
if no further light has been thrown on 
what appears beyond the comprehen- 
sion of man, veiled as he is in the 
corruptibility of his fallen nature, the 
lecturer expresses a thorough convio- 
tion of the immateriality of the soul, 
“‘for which he had reason to thank 
God.” The heads of the above lec- 
ture have appeared in a weekly medi- 
cal publication, entitled “‘ The Medi- 
co-Chirurgical and Philosophical Ma- 
gazine ;” and as the discussion, though 
metaphysical, is of a most interesting 
description, I will endeavour to lay 
before your readers a few of the lec- 
turer’s ideas on the above subject. 
Should they be thought worthy an in- 
sertion in your very useful and enter- 
taining miscellany, they are at your 
service. 

Mr. G. begins with the grand ques- 
tion, viz. ‘* the combination of mind 
and matter;” and expresses his sur- 
prise that any man in his senses, pos- 
sessing the power of thought, and that 
could contemplate the works of God, 
especially when viewing that noble 
structure, man himself, should be drawn 
into the conclusion, that the soul is of 
a material essence, and that it is 
equally capable of decay with its pe- 
rishable tenement the body. ‘“‘ When 
I view (says he) its operations, they 
astonish me with wonder, and fill me 
with admiration. When we draw our 
minds to the contemplation of their 
own powers, and see with what ma- 
jesty they can soar into the sublime, 
and then descend into the caverns of 
unfathomable abysses, who for a mo- 
ment can believe that the soul is meant 
only for a transitory existence? 





“ In the first place, my belief in the 
immortality of the soul is the result 
of observations on the gradual in- 
crease of the mental powers in ani- 
mals, as the body increases: and, se- 
condly, from observations on the pow- 
ers which the mind of man possesses 
in thinking, acting, scheming, and 
planning for itself. 

“If the globe be matter, it must 
have some power to preserve it in ac- 
tion. The striking of a body, and 
thereby giving it motion, conveys 
some idca of the continual movement 
of the earth. Matter of itself is inert: 
how then can any arrangement of this 
inert substance, form and give a 
thinking mind? We see an immense 
mass of matter, but nothing like 
thought is perceived existing in it. 
Thought, I assert, does not arise from 
material organization. The materi- 
alist, however, says it docs, and ad- 
duces as his proof, that it exists only 
in organized bodies. Ask the mate- 
rialist for a single atom of manhood, 
any self-acting power; such, for in- 
stance, as a ieg, anarm, &c. As the 
compounds then cannot be different 
from the particles by which it is 
formed, it cannot of itself exert the 
power of thought, but must have a 
something independent of matter, 
which causes it to will, to think, &c. 

‘* If we observe the changes that 
are continually going on in the human 
bedy, we shall find it impossible to 
account for them. The mind is im- 
material, and it requires immateriality 
itself to describe it.” [Mr. G. here 
cited a number of cases where the 
brain had laboured under disease, 
without the mind being affected. Dr. 
Johnson composed the Lord’s Prayer 
in Latin when under delirium, &c. 
Sir J. Pringle, in his Diseases of the 
Army, relates a case of abscess in ce- 
rebro. Haller mentions several cases 
of cerebral abscess, and yet the power 
of thought remained. Many other 
similar cases might be adduced from 
Morgagni, &c. 

“If the observation already men- 
tioned be correct, it would be difficult 
to assign any belief to the doctrine of 
craniology ; and I certainly express 
my doubts that certain prominences 
of the cranium evince particular pas- 
sions ;.although I am of opinion the 
matter requires scrious consideration, 
to observe the power of the half-rea- 
soning clephant, and the faithful dog 
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that follows his master by the scent, 
&e. This instinct is formed in mat- 
ter; but how different is this from the 
mind of man! 

““The materialist may here ask, 
what is mind? My answer is, that 
its full development does not come within 
the cognizance of man; tt can only be 
known to the great Creator.—It is really 
lamentable, that there are men who 
should disbelieve the immateriality of 
the soul: such deluded mortals are 
to be pitied, having nothing but the 
idea of entire annihilation before them; 
whilst the immaterialist is consoled 
and animated with the hope and com- 
fort of a glorious hereafter.” 

I have thus compressed the head of 
this excellent lecture, and shall not 
obtrude further upon you by either 
comment or opinion. H*. 


a ae 
ACCOUNT OF HENRY AINSWORTH. 


Mr. Epitor. 
Sir,—One of the most learned bibli- 
cal scholars England produced in the 
age succeeding the Reformation, was 
Henry Ainsworth, of whom a me- 
moir is inserted in the Biographia 
Britannica; and it has been copied 
into all subsequent collections, with- 
out any alteration, though his cha- 
racter merited a more particular 
notice. 

The original compiler of the account 
of him, says, that his demise was sud- 
den, and not without suspicion of 
violence ; for it is reported, says he, 
that “‘ having found a diamond of very 
great value in the streets of Amster- 
dam, he advertised it in print; and 
when the owner, who was a Jew, came 
to demand it, he offered him any ac- 
knowledgment he would desire.”— 
Ainsworth, however, though poor, 
would accept of nothing but a con- 
ference with some of his Rabbis, upon 
the prophecies of the Old Testament 
relating to the Messias, which the 
other promised; but not having in- 
terest enough to obtain it, it is thought 
he was poisoned.” The biographer 
refers to Neal’s History of the Pari- 
tans, for this shocking tale; but where 
Neal got it, I know not. This, how- 
ever, I know, that the story is altoge- 
ther fabulous; and Neal himself might 
have discovered its falsity, if he had 
not been in this, as in many other in- 
stances, too ready to take up every 








thing upon trast. But what is more 
reprehensible, Dr. Kippis, in his new 
edition of the Biographia, repeated 
the same calamny against the poor 
Jews, without expressing any doubt 
upon the subject, or making the least 
inquiry into the foundation of the 
report, 

Now, it so happened that the dis- 
eases which brought Ainsworth to his 
grave, were of such a complicated de- 
scription, and attended with such ex- 
traordinary circumstances, as to be 
deemed worthy of a particular narra- 
tive, which fully confutes the improba- 
blestory of his having been poisoned by 
aJew. The celebrated Tulpius, pro- 
fessor of anatomy at Amsterdam, at- 
tended Ainsworth in his sickness, and 
in his medical observations says, that 
“he had a fit of the gravel, and sup- 
pression of urine, every full-moon; of 
which he found no relief till the moon 
decreased, unless by bleeding at the 
arm. After his death, two large 
stones were taken out of his bladder, 
and the pelvis of the left kidney was 
enlarged to that degree by the quan- 
tity of urine so often stopped there, as 
to contain almost as much as the 
bladder itself.” 

Dr. Mead has cited this case in 
proof of his theory of the influence of 
the sun and moon on the diseases of 
the human body ; therefore with such 
authorities at hand, the biographers 
of Ainsworth are inexcusable in per- 

etuating the foolish tale of his hav- 
ing died suddenly by poison. While 
I am upon the history of this very 
learned man, I cannot avoid saying 
something of him, and another of our 
illustrious countrymen. 

Peter Juricu, in the preface to his 
“ Critical History of the Doctrines 
and Worship of the Church,” has this 
passage :—“ To do justice to all the 
world, I think myself obliged to own, 
that before all the rest I was highly 
indebted for the assistance of a cer- 
tain English divine, named Henry 
Ainsworth; an author of some anti- 
quity, he having published .at the be- 
ginning of the last age, in English, a 
Commentary upon the Five Books of 
Moses, in two volumes quarto. As 
this work is replenished with the 
choicest things of the Jewish litera- 
ture, and matters are représented with 
extraordinary judgment, I cannot but 
be surprised that Lightfoot, who was 
much obliged to him, should not have 
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mentioned one word of him by way of 
acknowledgment. At least, I do not 
remember to have found Ainsworth 
as much as once noticed in all Light- 
foot’s works. The book being not 
commonly known in England, where 
this kind of literatare has not been in 
much request till within these forty 
or fifty years, Lightfoot imagined he 
might act the part of a plagiary, with- 
out any danger of being discovered. 
But as ill examples, though backed 
by the authority of great men, are not 
to be followed, so I will frankly con- 
fess, that this learned person’s works 
have been of great use to me in this 
History of the Levitical Worship.” 
The candour of Jurieu in acknow- 
ledging his own obligations to Ains- 
worth, would have suffered no dimi- 
nution, if he had spared his reflections 
apon Dr. Lightfoot, who was in every 
respect a superior man, and too pro- 
foundly read in the original writers 
to borrow from any compiler, Eng- 
lish or foreign. Jurieu had evidently 
no knowledge of the progress of bibli- 
cal learning in this country; other- 
wise he would hardly have said that 
it was little cultivated here till within 
half a century of the period when he 
wrote. The very works commended 
by him were reprinted in London, in 
folio, in the year 1639; ten years pre- 
vious to which, Lightfoot bad pub- 
lished his * Erubhim, or Miscellanies 
Christian and Judaical ;” and soon af- 
ter, Selden produced his incomparable 
Treatises on the Laws and Priesthood 
of the Hebrews. But long before 
either of them, Hugh Broughton, 
proverbially called the ‘* English Rab- 
bi,” had distinguished himself beyond 
all the divines of the age, in Hebrew 
literature. J. W. 


alps 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE RELIGIOUS 
CONDITION OF THE WELSH RESID- 
ING IN ENGLAND. 

Mr. Epitor. 
Sir,—The situation of the Welsh part 
of the population of many of our large 
towns, as it regards religious instruc- 
tion, is calculated to excite the com- 
passion of every Christian philan- 
thropist. Excluded from the benefits 
of religion, through their ignorance of 
the language in which the service of 
their Creator is performed, many at- 
tend no place of worship whatever ; 





and few, very few successful efforts 
have been made to supply this lament- 
able deficiency by the performance of 
divine service in their own tongue. It 
is true, that many pious individuals 
have laboured to accomplish this de- 
sirable object, but hitherto their exer- 
tions have been unsuccessful; and 
while missionaries are equipped and 
dispatched to the remotest part of the 
habitable globe, to preach the gospel 
to the Idolater and the Pagan, many 
thousands of pious Christians are suf- 
fered to relapse into ignorance and 


sin at home, for want of places where 


they may worship their Maker, and 
for want of ministers to instruct them 
how to avoid temptation, and “* follow 
after righteousness.” 

Happily, a share of public atten- 
tion seems at length :o be bestowed 
upon the Welsh residing in English 
towns; and without being too san- 
guine, we may indulge a hope, that 
ere long places for public worship in 
the Welsh language will be establish- 
ed, at least in each of the principal 
towns in the kingdom. As, however, 
there is no authority from whence a 
knowledge of the probable number of 
Welsh residing in different parts of 
England can be derived, I should be 
obliged to any of your correspondents 
who will be kind enough to answer 
the following queries, either partially 
or wholly, so far as a reply can be 
obtained :— 

Ist. What number of Welsh resi- 
dents are there in any of the principal 
towns in England? - 

2d. Is any provision made for their 
religious instruction? If so, state the 
particulars. 

I remain, sir, your’s, &c. 
za. 
Te ee 


PREACHING ANECDOTE. 
A MONK, wishing to shew his learning, | 
preached on that passage of the gos- 
pel where it is said that the servants 
of the high priest, during the trial of 
our Saviour, warmed themselves by the 
fire. ‘“‘My brethren,” said the preach- 
er, “ye are to notice that the Evan- 
gelist is not content to mention this 
circumstance as an historian only; 
‘calefaciebunt se,’ they warmed 
themselves; but, like a philosopher, 
he gives a reason for it, ‘ quia frigus 
erat,’ because it was cold!” 
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MEMOIRS OF THE BASTILE. 


No. I. 


« Gnossius hee Rhadamanthus habet daris- 
sima regna.” VIRGIL. 
For along space of time, the Bastile 
was a name odious and terrible to 
every friend of freedom. After this 
fortress yielded to the impetuosity of 
an undisciplined multitude, fighting 
in assertion of their dearest rights, 
many persons, impelled by a natural 
curiosity, explored its dreadful re- 
cesses, then for the first time sub- 
mitted to the inspection of the public 
eye. On the walls of the several 
apartments they found various inscrip- 
tions, traced by the hand of the hap- 
less victims of despotism. Many of 
these inscriptions were collected and 
published by the editor of a Paris 
journal, entitled ‘“ Revolutions de 
Paris.’”’ In the confusion of the as- 
sault, many parts of the registers and 
archives fell into the hands of dif- 
ferent individuals, and were by them 
communicated to the world through 
the medium of the above-mentioned 
publication. That my countrymen 


may have a more precise idea of the 


horrid distresses occasioned by the 
ancient despotism of France, I pur- 
pose laying before them some of the 
most curious matters that occur in this 
undigested heap of materials. 

It was perhaps the sole amusement 
of many of the wretched captives to 
engrave their names on the walls of 
theirdungeons. Accordingly, a great 
number of namesare detailed as copied 
from different apartments. The first 
is Jean Guygney, followed by two 
dates, 1748 and 1762. These dates 
render it probable that this unfortu- 
nate man remained a prisoner at least 
fourteen years. Another prisoner has 
recorded his fate in the following 
terms :—“‘ On the 20th November, 
1681, Dussault entered this chamber; 
he will be liberated when it shall 
please God. On the 20th June, 1692, 
he left this place.” 

The gloom of confinement tends to 
give the mind a serious tone. We 
find among these melancholy memo- 
rials several moral sentences and 
texts of Scripture. Claude de San- 
nis, who dates his entrance A.D. 1652, 
engraved June 18th, 1667, the follow- 
ing admonition, the sad fruit of fifteen 
years’ experience. “ In this place of 

No. 56.-—-Vo.. 5, 
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sorrow and of chastisement, be tem- 
perate, prudent, suspicious, and cau- 
tious” 

We may jadge of the anxiety aris- 
ing from “ hope deferred,” by the sim- 
ple legend of Dejean:—‘“‘ July 3d, 1782, 
two minutes past twelve. I count the 
passing minutes.” 

In the following we trace the re- 
signation of despair :—‘‘ Never will 
the clock sound for me the hour of 
liberty.” 

In a dungeon inaccessible by the 
rays of the sun, on the walls of which 
the name of Charreiel was enregister- 
ed, there was found sculptared the 
form of a death’s head and human 
bones, surmounted by the representa- 
tion of a dial; above all, was this 
couplet :— 

« Ta sortiras quand ce cadran 
Marquera l’heure et le moment ;” 


“Thou shalt be liberated when this 
dial shall tell the time of the day.”— 
By this dismal emblem did the hope- 
less tenant express his apprehensions 
of perpetual imprisonment. 

I shall close this Number by exhibit- 
ing asacontrast to the foregoing affect- 
ing memorandums, the cool indiffer- 
ence with which oppression consigns 
its victims to anguish worse than death. 
In 1748, the Prince of Monaxo, briga- 
dier-general in the French army, was 
arrested by Louis XV. The following 
letter, an official copy of which was 
found at the taking of the Bastile, 
seems to be the notification of his 
arrest :— 

“* Cousin,—Being dissatisfied with 
your conduct, I send you this, to sig- 
nify to you, that it is my pleasure that 
immediately on the receipt hereof you 
go to my castle of the Bastile. I 
pray God to keep you under his holy 
protection. “ Louis 

“ De Voyer d’Argenson, 

* Versailles, 5th June, 1748.” 


—II.— 


“« Say why is this? Wherefore?” 
HaMLet. 


Though the Bastile was generally 
made use of as a place of confinement 
for those who were suspected or con- 
victed of crimes against the govern- 
ment, we find by the registers, that its 
dungeons were occasionally tenanted 
by less offenders. It has been said, 
indeed, that criminals of noble birth, 
who . the ordinary course of justice 

2 
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would have forfeited their lives, were 
not unfrequently screened from the 
punishment of the law, by being for 
some time sent out of the way in con- 
sequence of lettres de cachet pro- 
cured by their friends from the prime 
minister. However this be, it ap- 
pears by the following entries, that 
very slight matters were sometimes 
alleged against those that came to 
take up their residence in this strong- 
hold of tyranny. ‘“‘ Dumesny, cap- 
tain of dragoons, entered July 14, 
1700—liberated July 21, the same 
year; confined for drunkenness and 
extravagance :” signed, Phelypeaux. 
“The Duke d’Estrees, entered Sep- 
tember 16, 1700—liberated March 23, 
1701; confined for foolish behaviour 
in the streets of Paris.” ‘ Nicolas 
Davan, a shepherd from Vauguand, 
entered April 17, 1700—liberated Au- 
gust 11th, ditto; confined for search- 
ing for hidden treasure: signed, Phe- 
lypeaux.” ‘‘ One Marotte, entered 


April 17, 1700.” This woman seems 
to have been an accomplice in the 
heinous crime of Nicolas Davan, as 
her date of commitment agrees with 
his, and she is styled “‘ chercheuse de 


treson.” There appears no entry of 
her dismission. 

From the earliest ages, priestcraft 
and tyranny have been strictly allied. 
People of reflection then will not be 
surprised to learn that heretics have 
been sent, to rectify their judgments 
concerning the true faith, in the dun- 
geons of the Bastile. There are re- 
gisters upon registers of persons who 
have been confined, as the entry of 
commitment briefly sets forth, ‘on 
account of religion.” 


Among a multitude of these indis- | 


criminating enrolments appears the 
following :—‘“ Jean Mestrezat, Pro- 
testant minister, entered February 
9th, 1699, by order of Phelypeaux— 
died April 24th, 1705; interred in the 
casemates of the castle.” 

This is also remarkable, “ Charles 
Legaignlur, entered July 14, 1700— 
liberated January 10, 1703; confined 
for usury.” This man perbaps sup- 
plied some of the extravagant no- 
blesse with money at a rate of interest 
proportionable to the risk he ran of 
non-payment, and perhaps when he 
made his demand he was treated like 
Shylock: ‘‘ He shall have nothing but 
the penalty.”— Merchant of Venice. 

All animals have an_ instinctive 





dread of the creatures which Provi- 
dence has appointed as instruments 
of their destruction! The pigeon 
couches, trembling at the sight of the 
hawk; the stag flies in terror from 
the hound ; tyrants feel no less dread 
of the press, and it is their constant 
aim to load it with shackles. In 
countries ruled by tyrannic maxims, 
there is no occupation so hazardous 
as that of a printer and bookseller. 
Under the old government of France, 
these men were in continual danger. 

When we consider the manner in 
which evidence has lately been ob- 
tained against the venders of reputed 
libels, we cannot but be concerned to 
find how great a resemblance it bears 
to the proceedings of the tools of ar- 
bitrary power. Among the papers of 
the Bastile was found the following 
letter from Le Sieur Tapin, agent of 
the police to Rossignol, clerk to Mon- 
sieur Maurepas, “‘ December 24, 1724, 
I have had an eye on Miquelin, the 
bookseller you mentioned. It is but 
too true that he sells all sorts of per- 
nicious books; I have even employed a 
person to purchase Arestine of him. He 
would not sell it for less than seventy 
livres. One Coquiére, a hawker, has 
printed ‘The False Proselyte,’ in 
conjunction with a man of the name 
of Jumeau.” 

Moreover, this Tapin assures his 
correspondent, that the author of the 
False Proselyte is one Abbé de Bon- 
naire; and alleges as a reason for his 
assurance, that this Abbé was fre- 
quently in company with Fumeau and 
the hawker Coquiére. In conse- 
quence of such an information, orders 
were issued in the king’s name to 
arrest these men, and confine them in 
the Bastile. 

Who can but smile in the midst of 
his indignation, when he reads in the 
records of imprisonment the names of 
several men and women immured in 
these dismal cells for telling fortunes 
and casting nativities! 

The curiosity of the public may per- 
haps be a little gratified by the trans- 
lation of a note from the unhappy 
Louis XVI. to Launay, so famous for 
his defence of this castle on the ever 
memorable 14th of July :-— 

‘* Monsieur Le Marquis de Launay, 
—I write you this, to order you to re- 
ceive in my castle of the Bastile, the 
Sieur Jacquct, and to keep him there 
till farther orders from me. Where- 
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upon I pray God to keep you, Mon- 
sieur Le Marquis de Launay, under 
his holy protection. 
“ Signed, Louis. 
“* Fontainbleau, Nov. 3, 1783.” 


—Iil.— 
“ Loca nocte silentia late 
Sit mibi fas audita loqui; sit numine vestro 
Pandere res alta terra et caligine mersas.” 
VIRGIL. 

Whatever disorder prevailed in the 
finances and other departments of the 
old governments of France, we have 
reason to conclude that the affairs of 
the state prisons were conducted with 
strict regularity. When a prisoner 
was consigned to the care of the go- 
vernor of the Bastile, his name was 
registered in a book kept for that pur- 
pose, and a minute account was taken 
of all the articles in his possession at 
the time of his entrance into the for- 
tress. The following extract may 
serve as a specimen of the manner in 
which this register was kept:— 
“« March 2d, 1748, entered the Bastile 
by order of the king, the Sieur Fran- 
cois Maké de la Bourdonnois. He 
had about him sixteen pieces of gold 
of 24 livres, ten pieces of gold, the 


coin of different countries, Spanish, 


Indian, and English. He had no 
other effects, and he signed the entry 
aforesaid.” —‘ Signed, Maké de la 
Bourdonnois.’ 

The manner in which every prisoner 
was to be treated seems to have been 
minutely prescribed by authority. Not 
an article of apparel was conveyed to 
them by their friends without a special 
warrant. How much has the world 
been pestered by eulogiums on the 
grandeur of the French monarchy, 
and that graceful dignity which was 
diffused from the fountain of honour 
to the subordinate agents of govern- 
ment. But what idea must we form 
of this dignity, when we find a minis- 
ter of state, the representative on the 
Lord’s anointed, granting a warrant 
for the shaving of a prisoner, and 
strictly superintending the washing of 
his shirts. That such important af- 
fairs actually occupied the attention 
of such exalted personages, the fol- 
lowing letters prove beyond a doubt: 
—* I allow, sir, the prisoner Le Sieur 
Guillaume to be shaved, and permit 
him to hear mass on Sundays and 
holidays; you may also give him 
books for his amusement. I shall 
write to Commissary Rochebrune to 
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furnish the prisoner De May with a 
pair of stockings. After having ex- 
amined the Sieur Designe’s linen when 
it is come back from the washing, you 
may send it to Mons. Taillasson. 
* Tam, &c. SARTINE. 
“ Paris, Sept. 17, 1767.” 


‘“* Be so good, sir, as to deliver to 
the prisoner the Sieur Lenreps the two 
letters enclosed, and the clothes here- 
after mentioned. I desire you will 
give the Marquis de Beauveau all the 
clothes he may immediately want; 
get him shaved, let him hear mass, 
and allow him books for his amuse- 
ment. The Sieur Dufretel I also per- 
mit to have all these indulgences, and 
give him the necessary implements to 
write to me and Monsieur Chardon. 
You may, sir, get the Sieur Guil- 
laume’s companion shaved, and let 
him hear mass. I remain, &c. 

“* SARTINE, 

“* September 22, 1767.” 

These particular indulgences, as 
M. Sartine calls them, give us room 
to conjecture that some unfortunate 
captives were suffered to pine away 
their days in a sadly forlorn and com- 
fortless condition: an exception often 
points out the generalrule. But this 
conjecture brightens into certainty 
when we find the gratitude of a pri- 
soner recording on the walls of bis 
dungeon the name of a merciful turn- 
key, and celebrating in thankful verse 
bis kindness in hazarding the loan of 
clean linen :— 

“* Dijon, mon cher Dijon, etant de tout dénu 

Dans la necessité vous m’avez secoura ; 

Daus ces tristes lieux vous m’avez reveta 

Helas! d’une chemise tant de fois refusée 

Puisque la loi divine vouz avez observé, 

Qu’aprés cent ans le ciel vous mette dans la 
gloire 

Et la terre a jamais conserve la memoire 

D’un fidele porte-clefs la generosité.” 

The following letter will shew that, 
notwithstanding the strict search to 
which the prisoners were obliged to 
submit, the cunning of despair some- 
times eluded the vigilance of the prac- 
tised agents of despotism :— 

“To Mr. Sartine. Sir,—I had the 
honour of acquainting you that I de- 
livered the Sieurs Drouhart and Coste 
de Sabreville into the custody of the 
Sieur Buat, inspector of police. The 
first-mentioned prisoner, as he was 
crossing the courts, flew like a bird to 
his chamber, followed by the turnkey. 
He endeavoured to defend the en. 
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trance into his apartment; but the 
turnkey forced the door. Not being 
aware that Drouhart had a knife in 
his hand, the turnkey reccived a stab 
in his belly, which will in all likeli- 
hood send him before morning to the 
grave, as he has received extreme 
unction this evening, and is given 
over by the surgeons. After having 
thus wounded the officer, Drouhart 
stabbed himself, and died ten minutes 
after—I am your very humble and 
very obedient servant, 
‘* CHEVALIER. 

** Bastile, Nov. 19, 1767.” 

The following is Monsicur Sartine’s 
answer :—“ It was with the greatest 
concern, sir, that I received informa- 
tion of the sad event that took place 
this morning in the Bastile. I see 
this misfortune might have been avoid- 
ed, had proper care been taken not to 
permit the prisoners to have knives 
or other instruments in their posses- 
sion, and strictly to examine their 
apartments and their persons. I hope 
you will redouble your zeal and atten- 
tion for the good of the service, and 
safety of the prisoners. 

“T am, &c. SARTINE.” 


_— vo 
“ Heav’ n first taught letters for some wretch’s 
aid.” Pope. 

In the last number it was shewn by 
copies of warrants granted by the mi- 
nister, that there were gradations in 
the severity with which the state pri- 
soners were treated in the Bastile, 
and that some of them were even in- 
dulged with the use of pen and ink, and 
permitted to write tothe higher powers. 
In the ruins of this hateful edifice was 
found the ensuing copy of a letter 
written to Cardinal Richelieu, then 
lying on his deathbed, by an unhappy 
object of his tyrannic persecution. It 
were a needless task to enlarge on the 
pathetic touches it contains. To a 
heart of sensibility they speak for 
themselves. The epistle in question 
is thus endorsed :— 

“Copy of a letter written by me, 
Dussault, Dec. 1, 1642, to M. the 
Cardinal de Richelieu, then sick. —My 
Lord: There is a time when a man 
ceases to be barbarous and unjust, 
namely, when approaching dissolution 
compels him to descend into the dark- 
ness of his conscience, and to lament 
the airzieties, vexations, troubles, and 
misfortunes which he has brought upon 
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his brethren. Permit me to say, his 
brethren; for you must now see what 
you were always unwilling to be con- 
vinced of, that the sovereign and ex- 
cellent celestial artist has created us 
all after the same model; and that it 
is his intention that men should be ex- 
alted above each other by their virtues 
alone. But you know, my lord, that 
for the space of eleven years you have 
made me suffer a thousand deaths in 
the Bastile, where the most disloyal 
and criminal subjects of the king 
would be objects of pity and compas- 
sion. Much more am [ an object of 
commiseration, whom you have con- 
demned to rot within these walls, for 
having disobeyed your orders, when, 
had I complied with those orders, my 
soul would haye been condemned to 
eternal fire, and I should have ap- 
peared in eternity with my hand 
stained with blood. Could you but 
hear the sighs, lamentations, and 
groans you make me utter, you would 
immediately set me at liberty. I be- 
seech you, my lord, in the name of the 
eternal God, who will judge you as 
well as me, have pity on my griefs and 
sufferings ; and if you wish for his 
mercy in your dying moments, give 
orders for my liberation. Should 
your dissolution take place before you 
have done this, you will for ever lose 
the opportunity of doing me that jus- 
tice which I can demand ef you alone, 
and you will thus continue to perse- 
cute me even after death. From 
death, however, may God preserve 
you, if you suffer yourself to be moved 
by the most humble prayers of a man 
who has always been a loyal subject 
of the king.—I am, my lord, with ve- 
neration, respect, and submission, 
Your’s, &c.” 

*‘ Had I complied with your orders, 
(says the wretched Dussault,) 1 should 
have appeared in eternity with my 
hands stained with blood.’ From 
these words it should seem, the car- 
dinal wished to employ him in the 
perpetration of murder, and, upon his 
refusal to commit this horrid crime, 
buried him and ‘he dreadfal secret to- 
gether inthe Bastile. After the per- 
usal of his pathetic remonstrance 
with Richelieu, (who appears to have 
joined the cool policy of the states- 
man, to the cruelty of the ecclesiastic) 
what feeling mind is not interested in 
his fate? As the cardinal died four 
days after the date of his letter, it is 
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probable it never reached his hands. 
On the walls of one of the chambers 
of the castle was found an inscription, 
setting forth that Dussault was set at 
liberty June 20, 1692. Now it ap- 
pears that in 1642 the writer of the 
letter had been confined eleven years. 
If then the Dussault who was libe- 
rated in 1692, be the same with the 
author of the letter, and the date of 
his dismission be correctly copied 
from his prison walls, he must have 
been kept in confinement during the 
lingering period of sixty-one years. 
Surely that true child of nature, the 
poet of the Task, was not mistaken 
when he exclaimed,— 
“ Ye horrid towers, the abode of broken 
hearts, 
Ye dungeons, and ye cages of despair, 
That monarchs have supplied from age to age 
With masic, such as suits their sovereign ear, 
The sighs and groans of miserable men; 
— s not an English heart that would not 
ea 
To ane ye were fall’n at last; to know 
That ev’n our enemies, so oft me de 
In forging chains for us, themselves were 
free.’ 
_ a 
“Non deerant, qui bwe iisdem verbis aut 
versa in deterius deferrent repertique ac- 
cusatores.” TACIT. An. |. xiii. c. 43. 
Informers were the direst of the 
numerous plagues that harassed the 
Romans, when they had forgotten the 
independent spirit of their ancestors, 
and bowed their necks to the yoke 
of arbitrary power. These vermin, 
whenever they appear, are the sure 
indications of expiring liberty. The 
absolute monarchy of France, like all 
other tyranzies, supported itself by 
their aid, and, by encouraging these 
licensed spies, poisoned as it were 
the spring of social pleasure, by mak- 
ing every one suspect a concealed 
enemy in the person of bis neighbour. 
Governing a whole nation by encou- 
raging one half to supervise the words 
and actions of the other, is an ancient 
piece of state craft. A bundle of pa- 
pers relating to the case of a poor 
Portuguese priest who was so unfor- 
tunate as to fall into the hands of 
some continental Murrays, may serve 
to give a faint idea of this inquisi- 
torial system, this mystery of iniquity. 
The first of these papers is a memo- 
rial, of which the following is a trans- 
lation :—“ August 30th, 1769, Marie 
Renaud, wife of Jobert, Perfumer at 
the Broglia Arms, Rue Montmartre, 








deposes, that one morning about two 
months ago, there came into her shop 
an ecclesiastic who has for some time 
past officiated at St. Joseph’s Church, 
where he says mass every morning at 
il o’clock. She says that he is a 
Portuguese, that he asked for some 
pomatum to make the hair grow, and 
that in course of conversation, he said 
he was in possession of all sorts of se- 
crets, among others, of one for pre- 
serving iron and steel from rust; that 
there was at that time in the shop, M. 
Ricard, clerk of the war-office, and 
M. de Mortaun, ci-devant surgeon to 
M. le Marechal de Lusemburg. M. 
Ricard told this ecclesiastic, that if he 
really had this secret, he could get him 
10,000 livres a year for it. To this 
the priest answered, that he did not 
like to give his secrets gratis, that 
the king should begin by paying him 
10,000 livres for the services he had 
done in Cayenne, but that the king 
was a dishonest man, that he deceived 
his subjects as well as strangers, that 
he had no head-piece, that he was very 
sorry to be his subject and belong to 
him, and that the English behaved 
very differently ; and a thousand other 
speeches, each more seditious than 
the other, and tending to express the 
sovereign contempt in which he held 
the king’s person, the precise words 
of which the aforesaid Marie Renaud 
cannot remember, but which made her 
tremble, and gave her such disgust 
against this ecclesiastic, that she has 
never since that time gone to hear him 
say mass. In witness hereof she has 
signed the present declaration, con- 
taining the exact truth.” 
* Signed, 
*‘ RenaupD Femme JoBert.’ 

To this information is subjoined the 

following memorandum :—“ The priest 


‘of St. Josepb’s says mass every day 


at eleven o’clock. He is in but low 
estimation in the neighbourhood, and 
sees nobody but persons as poor as 
himself. He has lodged about three 
months at the Hotel d’Artois, Rue 
Montmartre.” 

An indorsement sets forth, that the 
Sieur Ricard, commis de la guerre, 
transmitted with due diligence the 
above important documents to Mons. 
Sartine. The audacity of the poor 
priest no doubt caused considerable 
alarm at court. The matter seems to 
have been so urgent as to admit of no 
delay, for on the very day of the date 
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of the deposition his majesty issued 
the following warrant :— 
‘** From the King. 

“The Sieur Rochebrune, commis- 
sary of the Chatelat at Paris, is here- 
by ordered to go, accompanied by the 
Sieur Marais, to the lodgings of the 
Sieur Ponce de St. Leon, and make a 
strict search, and seize his papers. 

“ Done at Compeigne, Aug. 30, 

“* 1769. Signed, 
“* Louis and PHELYPEAUX.” 


rr 


ST. DAVID’S DAY; OR, THE UNNATURAL 
SON: 
Founded upon indisputable authority, the prin- 
cipal circumstances having occurred about 
thirty years since. 


Amipst the various feelings and sen- 
sibilities which actuate human nature, 
there is none so powerful in their in- 
fluence as maternal and parental ten- 
derness. It defies fatigue, overcomes 
dangers, and surmounts what ap- 
pears insurmountable difficulties.— 
Anxious days and sleepless nights are 
the inevitable lot of that mother who 
has the misfortune to give birth to an 
unhealthy offspring ; whilst the father, 
though not actively employed in nur- 
turing the fragile fabric, is inevitably 
exposed to broken slumbers and un- 
refreshing rest. Attention and kind- 
ness like this loudly appeal to the 
grateful feelings; and it appears im- 
possible that individuals who have 
been convinced that the prolongation 
of existence is to be ascribed to ten- 
derness, should ever be unmindful of 
the incalculable obligation they owe 
to such fond and affectionate parents! 
Happy would it be if there were no 
such characters in existence ; yet with 
grief I am compelled to declare there 
are too many of them, who, instead of 
proving a blessing to their parents, 
may not unaptly be termed the bane 
of their happiness. 

Every failing in the child plants a 
thorn in the parent’s bosom; yet of 
all the vices incident to human na- 
ture, ingratitude is the severest; for 
how dreadful must it be to receive 
neglect or contumely from the object 
who has been fostered with the utmost 
tenderness! With pride I must ac- 





knowledge that filial ingratitude is a 
vice less common with females than | 


the opposite sex ; and rejoiced should 
I be, if I could assert positively, that | 


it never was practised by them. Un- 
fortunately, however, ingratitude is 
not a sexual failing, for I have known 
daughters who by marriage have ob- 
tained complete affluence, enjoying 
all the elegances of existence, yet re- 
fusing to contribute to the comfort of 
their parents; or, if a trifling present 
was conferred, conferring it in a man- 
ner to wound rather than gratify the 
feelings. 

The circumstances I am about to 
record, were related to me by a person 
of undoubted veracity, they have the 
stamp of truth to recommend them; 
and as the Spartans introduced their 
children into scenes of vice for the 
purpose of exciting detestation, I 
trust the perusal of plans of iniquity 
may be attended with similar conse- 
quences. 

Colonel Rion, the father of that gal- 
lant officer who so nobly fell in the 
cause of his country, in the early part 
of life formed a friendship with a 
Welsh gentleman of fortune; and 
though their different pursuits pre- 
vented a personal communication, 
they kept up a regular correspond- 
ence. This gentleman, whom I shall 
designate by the name of Glendore, 
inherited the estate of his forefathers, 
on which was situated a superb castle, 
that attracted the attention of all cu- 
rious travellers. To this castle the 
colonel had received repeated invita- 
tions; and when his friend had been 
married about fifteen years, circum- 
stances occurred which enabled him 
to visit the worthy object of his ju- 
venile attachments. One child alone 
was the fruit of Glendore’s marriage, 
on whom each parent lavished the 
most excessive fondness; in short, 
the whole family appeared subservient 
to the imperious boy’s caprices. The 
friendship which Colonel Rion had 
for so many years felt for the lad’s fa- 
ther, induced him to point out the 
error he committed in his mode of 
educating him; but though Glendore 
could not avoid acknowledging the 
justice of his friend’s observations, he 
had not resolution to make any altera- 
tion in his system. Though a mere 
boy in years (for he was scarcely four- 
teen at the time the Colonel visited 
his friend,) he was permitted to asso- 
ciate with all company, and even 
boasted of being able to take as much 
wine asaman. This, however, might 
be considered as one of the slightest 
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of Owen Glendore’s failings, for to his 
mother he was not only undutiful, but 
insulting; and if his father ventured 
to disapprove any of his proceedings, 
he was equally impertinent to him. 

When Glendore entered into the 
marriage state, he was far from being 
youthful ; in short, he was in the me- 
ridian of life, and never having had 
any other child, these too indulgent 
parents were alarmed if the wind blew 
too roughly upon his face. As remon- 
strance proved vain, Colonel Rion 
took his departure, yet took it with a 
warning voice ; imploring the infatu- 
ated Glendore to reflect upon the 
counsel of the king of Israel, and re- 
member that “ He who spareth the 
rod spoileth his children.” 

If the Colonel had been pained by 
observing the little respect which the 
youthfal heir of Glendore castle paid 
to the wishes of his parents, he was 
actually shocked at the account which 
his own man gave him, a faithful do- 
mestic, who had lived in the family 
when that valued officer was a mere 
child. From the aged Gregory, he 
learned that the unprincipled Owen 
had, upon his recent birth-day, ex- 
ulted in the prospect of the castle’s 
coming into his possession by the 
time he was of age; even calculating 
upon the probabilities of accidents 
which might before that period termi- 
nate his father’s life. As the worthy 
Gregory, however, had not heard these 
abhorrent suggestions, the Colonel 
could not conceive it possible that so 
much depravity could actuate the 
youthful mind; although facts had 
proved that the wish of a parent’s dis- 
solution had. stained the character 
of many at a more advanced period 
of life. 

As the intercourse of a few weeks 
had renewed all the softer sensibilities 
of early attachment, the friends cor- 
responded with more regularity than 
they had done for some time; and in 
less than a twelvemonth Glendore la- 
mented that he had not, taken the 
Colonel’s advice, and sent his son to 
England, under the care of a man on 
whom he might so confidently have 
relied. ‘‘ Even now, (said Glendore 
in his interesting epistle,) I flatter 
myself it is not too late for the com- 
bined power of friendship and educa- 
tion to arrest those impetuous pas- 
sions which threaten to destroy the 
happiness of his future life; but the 
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very suggestion of such a plan would, 
I am persuaded, act as a death-stroke 
to my beloved wife, whose health, I 
grieve to say, has been in a precari- 
ous situation for a length of time.” 

A few months after the receipt of 
this letter, Colonel Rion received a 
most melancholy one, announcing the 
death of a tenderly loved wife; and 
from that time it was evident that a 
dejection the most deplorable had 
taken possession of the widowed 
Glendore’s_ mind. Years pssed 
away without any thing material oc- 
curring, when a letter in a different 
hand, bearing the post-mark of Wales, 
with a sable seal affixed to it, induced 
the Colonel to believe it was the har- 
binger of some melancholy detail, and 
he opened it with those sensations 
which would naturally be excited by 
such a belief. 

The epistle which had excited such 
presaging emotions, was from the 
youthful heir of Glendore’s fortune 
and estate; announcing the sudden 
death of his father on the very day the 
son had come of age. Had not the 
Colonel’s mind been prepared to doubt 
the feigned expressions of sorrow with 
which Owen gave the affecting detail, 
he would have been inclined to trans- 
fer the regard he had felt for the father, 
to such an apparently affectionate 
child; but when he compared the 
grief he professed with the conduct 
he had practised, it displayed in more 
striking colours the depravity of his 
mind. 

About five years after this event, a 
small estate devolved to Colone! Rion 
in the most northern part of Wales, 
which induced him to visit that coun- 
try a second time ; and as it was not 
more than twenty miles from Glendore 
Castle, respect for the memory of the 
father, induced him to feel solicitude 
for the child. It was late in the evening 
when the Colonel reached his destined 
haven; his astonishment was excited 
by observing most of the apartments 
beaming with various lights: as the 
carriage drove up to the door, his ears 
were regaled with music, and convivi- 
ality seemed the order of the night. 
The moment his name was announced, 
Owen sprang forward with an appear- 
ance of gratification and delight ; and 
after expressing his joy at the unex- 
pected happiness, introduced him as 
his father’s most intimate friend, to 
the whole company. 
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Amidst the overstrained civility 
with which the Colonel was treated, 
he could not avoid fancying he disco- 
vered a latent embarrassment, a con- 
fused kind of courtesy , which, how- 
ever, was at length accounted for by 
Glendore’s saying he was distressed 
at finding that all the better apart- 
ments had been previously occupied 
by his company, “ for you will recol- 
lect, (said he) that we Welshmen 
make a point of celebrating St. Da- 
vid’s day; therefore I trust you will 
pardon sleeping in a part of the castle 
which was not occupied in my poor 
father’s time; but to-morrow night, 
my dear sir, I shall be able to accom- 
modate you with an apartment more 
consonant to the respect I feel, and 
the attention I wish to pay not only 
for your own, but my poor lamented 
father’s sake.” That conviviality 


which had been suspended by the 
Colonel’s unexpected arrival, was 
soon afterwards renewed with addi- 
tional glee; and the Colonel, fatigued 
by his journey, and not in a frame of 
mind to enjoy hilarity, resolved to 
retire to his apartment without the 


ceremony of saying, good night. The 
master of the house was also too ac- 
tive with his bottle for his perceptive 
faculties to be on the alert on that me- 
morable night; and his companions 
were too much inebriated to pay 
strict attention to any thing but their 
wine. 

The spirit of intoxication, it was 
evident, was not confined to the upper 
circle, for upon the Colonel's quitting 
the supper room, he rang several 
times before the sound was heard by 
the domestics, whose noisy mirth ill 
accorded with the feelings which were 
excited by friendship and sympathy. 
At length the summons was obeyed 
by a servant, whose unsteady step 
convinced him he had been sacrificing 
to the shrine of Bacchus in no trifling 
degree; and desiring to be shewn to 
his apartment, his staggering con- 
ductor led the way. He passed 
through a corridor which led to a 
suite of apartments totally unoccu- 
pied in the late possessor’s time, and 
which Colonel Rion recollected hav- 
ing been informed were erected over 
subterraneous dungeons, formed for 
the purpose of depositing treasures, 
or securing prisoners in perilous 
times. Having walked through seve- 
ral confined passages, the man ascend- 
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ed a narrow staircase, and throwing 
open the door of a large room, assured 
his guest the bed had been slept in 
the preceding night; adding, that it 
was the butler’s apartment, and that 
he had occupied it ever since the old 
gentleman died. Though the room 
was large, and had an excellent fire in 
it, there was a gloominess in its ap- 
pearance which gave a melancholy 
sensation to the mind; the bedstead 
was a kind of state canopy, such as 
were used in Queen Elizabeth’s 
time. 

Though the Colonel wished to have 
made some inquiries as to Glendore’s 
motive for using apartments which 
had so long been unoccupied, yet the 
visible intoxication of his attendant 
checked the design; and though he 
offered to assist him in undressing, he 
rejected the offer, and attempted to 
fasten the door for the night. The 
lock, however, resisted every effort to 
move it; and the Colonel having com- 
mitted himself to the protection of his 
Maker, reclined ‘under his state cano- 
py, overpowered by fatigue ; but be- 
fore he could close his eyes in slum- 
ber, his attention was roused by a 
clumping kind of noise, which seemed 
to draw nearer his apartment as he 
listened to it with a mixture of tre- 
pidation and surprise. As the wood 
fire had emitted strong rays, the Co- 
lonel had drawn the damask curtains 
of his canopy; and the door was so 
situated as to open on the drawn side; 
he, however, distinctly heard it open, 
and instantly close again. The sound 
which had arrested his slumbers ceas- 
ed, and he beheld a figure move cau- 
tiously. It was a form calculated to 
impress the heart of the most valiant 
with fear and surprise; and several 
moments elapsed before he could dis- 
tinguish whether it was a corporeal or 
an incorporeal frame! It was majes- 
tically tall, though sloping from the 
shoulders; its hair appeared matted 
by the hand of time; its beard was 
long and bristly; and a tattered blan- 
ket covered this extraordinary figure, 
and dragged behind it as a train.— 
With an apprehensive eye it gazed 
wildly round the chamber, and, ap- 
proaching the chimney, exclaimed, 
“Oh! a fire! Oh, the comfort of a 
fire!” it repeated, and with evident 
symptoms of delight, seated itself 
upon a chair at the same time. 

What must have been Colonel 
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Riou’s sensations, when in the well- 
known voice he recognized the friend 
he had believed dead so many years! 
“* My dear Glendore!” he exclaimed ; 
“* My loved friend, is it possible ?—do 
I in reality see you here?” 

“Friend!” the hapless Glendore 
repeated,—*‘ dear Glendore,” did you 
call me? Oh! that sounds sweet to 
my ears!” Then starting up, he look- 
ed round with an eye of apprehension 
—and the next moment threw himself 
into the Colonel’s arms, exclaiming, 
“Oh! he is coming. Don’t let him 
take me from this comfortable fire.” 

Assurances the most sacred,in a 
short time restored the hapless Glen- 
dore to composure; but ineffectual 
were the Colonel’s endeavours to re- 
call his recollection, or convince him 
that by the interposition of Provi- 
dence he should be restored to the 
comforts of existence. It soon, how- 
ever, appeared that exhausted nature 
required refreshment,—the deeply in- 
jured Glendore was easily persuaded 
tolie down ; when in a tone of ecstasy 
he ‘exclaimed, feeling both pillow aad 
bolster, “‘ How nice! how comfortable! 
oh, how soft!” 

Never were the sensibilities of hu- 
man nature wrought up to a greater 
pitch of agony than in the mind of the 
perfectly petrified Colonel Riou, as he 
contemplated the wreck of manly in- 
telligence, so unexpectedly presented 
to his view; and whilst his heart bled 
for the sufferings which the amiable 
Glendore must have encountered, his 
tongue could scarcely avoid uttering 
denunciations against his son. 

Previous to. the account of Gien- 
dore’s death, Colonel Riou had been 
struck by the unusual style of his let- 
ters; in short, there was both a repe- 
tition and inconsistency in his ex- 
pressions, very different from that 
methodical manner of writing he had 
been accustomed to adopt; and when 
his decease was announced by the 
monster to whom he had given exist- 
ence, the friend of his youth could not 
avoid considering it as a providential 
circumstance. That reason had de- 
serted her throne was now completely 
evident: that Owen Glendore’s avail- 
ing himself of that deplorable calami- 
ty, had announced his father’s death 
to the world, was a fact which must 
have excited sensations of horror in 
the heart of every being to whom 
Glendore was indifferent; but to a 
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man bound to him by the ties of 
friendship, the conviction was actu- 
ally agonizing. From. the wretched 
Glendore’s manner, it was clear to the 
Colonel, that he had long been a 
stranger to the comfort of a bed, and 
exhausted nature seemed happy to 
avail itself of such an indulgence ; for 
he fell into a sleep so heavy and pro- 
found, that his companion was appre- 
hensive it would prove a prelude to 
an eternal rest. 

A variety of motives prevented the 
Colonel from reposing by the side of 
the persecuted Glendore; yet repeat- 
edly did he take the lamp, for the pur- 
pose of examining every feature in his 
well-remembered countenance; for 
though the hapless man was not more 
than ten years older than the friend of 
his boyhood, yet care and sorrow had 
strongly marked it with the indenting 
hand of age. 

Years had evidently elapsed since his 
beard had been shaven; the nails re- 
called to his recollection a description 
in Holy Writ; and to the imagination 
of the agitated Colonel, a second Ne- 
buchadnezzar lay before him! 

Daylight had begun to dawn before 
noisy festivity yielded to repose and 
silence ; when even the agitated state 
of the Colonel’s feelings seemed to re- 
quire a temporary degree of rest, and, 
throwing himself into an arm-chair, he 
fell into an uneasy slumber, and con- 
tinued for about two hours in a state 
of forgetfulness. Dungeons, chains, 
and darkness, had successively been 
presented to his imagination; and he 
awoke, as might be supposed, totally 
unrefreshed. The sun had already 
illumined the apartment, yet all was 
still and silent. 

Though the lock of the chamber 
door had resisted the Colonel’s efforts, 
yet he had contrived to prevent it from 
opening easily, by inserting a piece of 
stick; and whilst listening to every 
sound, he thought he distinguished 
footsteps precautiously approaching 
his apartment. He neither moved 
nor spoke, but kept his eye intent 
upon the door, and evidently per- 
ceived in the handle of the lock a 
slight but cautious movement; it was, 
however, fixed by the wedge he had 
inserted, and the light footsteps he 
had heard gradually receded. He ap- 
proached the window, concealing his 
person by the curtain with which it 
~e and observed a man 
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whom he had not seen the preeeding 
evening, but whom he instantly re- 
cognized as the ill-fated Glendore’s 
favourite domestic. Alarm was strik- 
ingly depictured on the unprincipled 
Morgan’s countenance, as he accurate- 
ly surveyed the outer buildings, and 
ascended the tops of each by a small 
ladder which he carried with him.— 
The castle of Glendore was situated 
in a valley surrounded with moun- 
tains, and for upwards of an hour 
Colonel Rion watched the unprinci- 
pled Morgan ascending and descend- 
ingthem, At length, frantic with dis- 
appointment, he disappeared for twen- 
ty minutes, and at length returned, 
accompanied by the monster who had 
possessed himself of the mansion, 
whose gestures were so violent, that 
any spectator, ignorant of what was 
passimg in his bosom, must have mis- 
taken him for a madman. 

During al) this time, the hapless ob- 
ject of their pursuit was enjoying the 
most comfortable, and, as the Colonel 
hoped, the most restorative kind of 
rest; for whilst silently watching the 
tranquillity of his slumbers, he had 
vainly hoped they would prove the 
means of restoring his intellects. The 
clock had struck nine, before any of 
the other servants had appeared mov- 
ing; at ten a footman rapped at the 
door, saying he had brought water for 
shaving, with his master’s compli- 
ments, and an entreaty that Colonel 
Rion would excuse his not appearing 
in the breakfast apartment, as one of 
his tenants had sent to entreat his pre- 
sence on some very pressing business, 
which he should transact with the ut- 
most expedition, and immediately 
after breakfast join his friends. 

Without opening the door, Colonel 
Rion desired the servant to inform his 
master, he preferred breakfasting in 
his own apartment, where, when he 
returned, he hoped to have the plea- 
sure of seeing him, as he did not find 
himself perfectly well. This short 
dialogue roused the dormant faculties 
of the unhappy Glendore, who rapidly 
raising himself from the bed, gazed 
alternately upon his friend, and round 
the chamber, with an eye of vacancy 
and forgetfulness. 

‘«My dear Glendore!” said the Co- 
lonel, approaching him, and tenderly 
taking him by the hand, “‘ how are 
you? Tell me; E.conjure you, what 
could be your sow’s motive for inform- 
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me you were dead?” “ Dead!” he 
repeated—“ yes, and buried too! Did 
i not receive her last farewell? Son, 
did you say? But where is Owen ?— 
don’t, pray don’t let him take me te 
that cold place again?” ‘‘ Never shall 
your heart be agitated by the sight of 
that infernal villain,” exclaimed the 
Colonel, no longer able to repress the 
acuteness of his feelings ; and as the 
tears of sensibility fell upon the wither- 
ed hand of the being who had ex- 
cited them, he fixed his eyes with 
steadiness upon his countenance. A 
sudden ray of intelligence seemed to 
ilumine his understanding, as he kiss- 
ed away the drops which had bedewed 
his hand. 

A rap at the door, and the rattling 
of a cup and saucer, induced Colonel 
Rion to place his fore-finger upon his 
lips. The hapless maniac seemed to 
comprehend the movement, and ob- 
served a total silence. “ Put the tea- 
things down, I am not quite dressed,” 
said the Colonel, speaking from the 
side of the bed; ‘I shall not take 
any more, (be added,) so you need not 
trouble yourself to come again.” 

Fortunately for poor Glendore, the 
portion of tea, toast, and cakes had 
been ample: delight bordering upon 
ecstasy animated his vivid counte- 
nance when he beheld them. ‘ Oh! 
how nice!” he exclaimed in a tone of 
imbecility, ‘I can’t bear that nasty 
gruel that Morgan brings.” 

The Colonel, who had placed him- 
self at the window of his apartment 
for the purpose of watching Glen- 
dore’s and his abandoned agent’s 
moventents, frequently discerned two 
objects at a distance, scaling and de- 
seending the surrounding mountains ; 
and after three hours spent in unavail- 
ing researches, he saw them by differ- 
ent doors enter the extensive pre- 
mises. 

The deeply afflicted master of the 
spacious mansion had, whilst his at- 
tached friend had been thus occupied, 
amused himself with tying up the 
small pieces of stick (which were 
placed in a large basket to replenish 
the fire) into little faggots, without 
paying the slightest attention to the 
eager inquiries which were made re- 
specting the place of his confinement: 
sometimes he would laugh, again he 
would appear thoughtful,—but that 
reason was totally dethroned, appcar- 
ed self-evident, 
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At length a light footstep approach- 
ed the door—a rat-tat sueceeded— 
and “ walk in” was a sufficient. in- 
ducement for the lock to yield to the 
touch. But how shall I find language 
sufficiently strong to convey a just 
idea of the varying expressions which 
agitated the youthful Glendore’s coun- 
tenance, when he beheld Colonel! Rion 
seated by his aged father. A paraly- 
sis seemed to have seized the frame 
of the unnatural monster; his coun- 
tenance was glowig, and death-like 
pale, by terns, and a silence was ob- 
served for some moments, equally 
painful to both. 

At length the culprit said, ‘‘ More 
than my lite depends upon Colonel 
Rion; for on him I must depend for 
the power of making peace with my 
offended God! Ido not mean to in- 
timidate you, sir; (he added with 
great composure,) but, by that Power 
who created me, [ will not survive the 
exposure of my faults.” 

I will not trespass upon my reader’s 
time by an accurate statement of the 
succeeding conversation, but merely 
inform him, that from the period of 
his wife’s dissolution, the unhappy 
Glendere’s intellects had been visibly 
affected; in a short time after which, 
the young possessor of Glendore cas- 
tle had formed an attachment to a 
young lady of large fortune and anci- 
ent rank; the father of whom, hearing 
some vague reports of Glendore’s ec- 
eentricities, had fixed a day for form- 
ing his own judgment as to the real 
state of his intellects, declaring, that 
if they were positively affected, a 
stop must be put to the intended mar- 
riage. 

As the notice for the proposed visit 
was short, no plan of avoiding the 
consequences presented itself, but 
that of announcing Glendore’s sudden 
death, which, by the aid of the iniqui- 
tous Owen and an undertaker, was 
without difliculty accomplished; and 
the subterraneous apartments desig- 
nated as the unhappy victim’s future 
residence.. The lovely young woman 
for whose sake the iniquitous scheme 
had been adopted, happened to be 
from home when the Colonel paid his 
visit, but of her amiabfe disposition 
he had heard a most flattering descrip- 
tion from the landlady of the inn 
where he had left his carriage and 
servants. On her account alone he 
was induced to promise secrecy ;— 
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resolving at the same time to become 
the protector of his unfortunate friend, 
and assuring his unnatural son he was 
determined to take him to his own re- 
sidence. 

The celebration of St. David’s Day, 
it has been observed, was not confined 
to the master and his associates,— 
there was scarcely a servant in the 
house who was not intoxicated; and 
in that state Morgan, who carried thé 
hapless Glendore’s supper, forgot to 
lock the door of his apartment. It 
seemed as if the hand of Providence 
had conducted Colonel Rion there on 
that memorable evening, that iniquity 
so atrocious might be elucidated ; yet 
for the reasons which have been as- 
signed, he generously consented ta 
veil from publicity the notorious 
act. 

To prevent suspicion of any kind 
arising in the minds of Glendore’s 
visitors, the Colonel desired him to 
say he was engaged in writing letters 
of importance, with which, when he 
had completed them, he should be 
under the necessity of departing; and 
as some were retiring to their different 
homes, and others amusing them- 
selves with riding, it would naturally 
be concluded he pursued his journey 
during their absence; and being a 
stranger to nearly all the parties, no 
one would inquire into the real cause 
of his disappointment. 

The only letter necessary for him to 
write was to his own servant, whom 
he left at an inn a few miles distant, 
with orders to bring the carriage pre- 
cisely at two o’clock in the morning, 
when, accompanied by the hapless 
Glendore, he directly came to Eng- 
land.—Though the intellects of that 
unhappy man were never restored to 
him, yet he was totally harmless and 
inoffensive. A sum of money was 
quarterly transmitted for his support 
to the Colonel, who placed him under 
the immediate care of a decayed 
tradesman, having hired a small cot- 
tage for their accommodation, adjoin- 
ing his own residence. 

Though some readers may suppose 
that the preceding narrative has been 
embellished by fiction, they are sa- 
credly assured it is literally true, and 
was related to the writer by the sister 
of that exalted naval character, (Cap- 
tain Riou,) whose memory has been 
honoured by a monumentin St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. 
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REMARKS ON MENTAL AFFECTIONS, 


(‘Continued from col. 608. ) 


Ir the keepers of private asylums for 
the insane are chargeable with impro- 
per conduct, it will be found most ge- 
nerally to arise from the want of pro- 
per attention and correct feelings in 
the relations of their patients, and toa 
want of enlightened sentiments in the 
community at large. So long as in- 
sanity shall be considered as a de- 
gradation, the office of keeper wil! be 
considered as a degradation too. It 
is in consequence of this association, 
that many, who are well qualified for 
the arduous undertaking, but are fool- 
ishly tenacious of their respectability, 
have declined entering upon its du- 
ties; the discharge of which, it must 
be acknowledged, have too often fallen 
to persons of bad principles, and who 
are otherwise incompetent. This, 
however, I trust, is not so frequent 
as the world is led to believe. No 
doubt, many very worthy keepers have 
been vilely traduced ; I well know that 
this has been the case with some. At 
the same time I must confess, that the 
most worthless character with whom 
I ever was acquainted, kept a private 
asylum for the insane, and became 
rich: but his notorious conduct was 
not only a reproach to the relatives of 
his unfortunate patients, but also to 
the neighbourhood in which he lived ; 
and his behaviour was sufficient to oc- 
casion an imputation upon all of his 
profession. Settling at nu great dis- 
tance from the person alluded to, I 
thought it necessary to have it well 
known, that I would in all cases do 
my best to recover my patients. This 
avowal,and my success, have no doubt 
been the means of procuring me many 
patients ; but I have indubitable evi- 
dence of their having prevented me 
from obtaining others, and those the 
most opulent, and in several instances, 
of “a being put under my care 
with an expectation, on the part of 
their relations, that they would not 
recover; and when I have afterwards 
announced to them that they were 
better, and likely to recover, they 
have been immediately taken away, 
and placed where in fact they never 
have recovered. 

Many years ago, being in conversa- 
tion with the brother of a patient, he 
observed, “ I think my brother should 





be allowed a little ale.” In answer, I 
said, “‘ Trifling as they may appear to 
you, there are two things which would 
effectually prevent the recovery of 
your brother; one is, give him from 
half a pint to a pint of strong ale 
every day—and the other is, put him 
under the command of some rude and. 
low-bred fellow, as a keeper. The 
first would keep his nervous system 
in constant irritation, and the other, 
by wounding his pride, would keep 
his temper in constant irritation. But 
it would be folly to make any change 
in his treatment, for under it he is 
recovering.” In a short time after, he 
was forced away by a mandate of the 
law, (for nothing else would have in- 
duced him to leave my house, before I 
had pronounced him recovered,) and 
put under that very treatment I had 
so pointedly reprobated; and in which 
he now remains, a most miserable ob- 
ject; and his relations have no doubt 
taken good care of his large pro- 
perty. 

I was once consulted in a recent 
case of insanity, and gave my opinion 
that it was a very likely case for 
speedy and perfect recovery; and 
stated, that my charge would be one 
guinea entrance, and two guineas per 
week. Another keeper of an asylum 
was consulted: he ridiculed the idea of 
recovery, said there was a real men- 
tal aberration, and all that could be 
expected in such a case was, to ren- 
der the patient calm and comfortable ; 
his charge was five guineas entrance, 
and three guineas per week.. He got 
the patient, and found him a profitable 
one. 

Some of the most harassing dis- 
putes I have ever been engaged in, 
have been occasioned by my advocat- 
ing the cause of the insane, against the 
palpably wicked designs of those who 
should have been their protectors. 
The last of this kind gave me great 
uneasiness, and the party opposed to 
me disgraced themselves, as I think, 
most shamefully; and what may give 
more consquence to the affair in the 
eyes of some, is, that the person about 
whom the dispute took place, was a 
most accomplished and highly respect- 
able female, and had the title of Lady. 
So long as I gave it as my opinion 
that she was not curable, which opi- 
nion was taken up from the misre- 
presentations made to me of her pre- 
vious state, I was spoken of as every 
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thing that was good, by those who 
took upon them the office of her guar- 
dians; but on my announcing an im- 
portant change for the better, and the 
probability of recovery, I was vilified 
as worthless, and totally unfit to have 
the charge of a lady ; and means were 
immediately taken to remove her from 
under my care. Her reluctance to 
leave presented some difficulties, but 
she was as last prevailed on by the 
most consummate falsehoods. Her 
last words to me were, ‘* Farewell, 
may the Almighty bless you; I shall 
always remember your kindness to 
me with feelings of gratitude, and 
never forget you in my prayers.” Her 
parting with Mrs. and Miss B. were 
still more strongly expressive of a 
very feeling heart, and a correct mind. 
Yet to clear the way for the ambitious 
views of a woman every way her infe- 
rior, she was consigned to the state 
of an incurable lunatic for life. The 
calm she had for some time enjoyed 
in my house was succeeded by a state 
of mental perturbation, which ended 
her days on earth. Her -mortal re- 
mains found a peaceful asylum in the 
grave; and her pure spirit, I have no 
doubt, has met with a society where 
the cant of hypocrisy has no entrance, 
and where the syren sounds of “‘ my 
lady,” and “ my dear lady,” are not 
used for the purposes of deception. I 
was so much vilified upon the occa- 
sion, that I had serious thoughts of 
publishing, in my defence, an account 
of the whole transaction, with copies 
of all the letters which passed. One 
happy result to me has followed with- 
out publishing, viz. the matter has be- 
come too notorious for me to have any 
more patients, whose relations and 
guardians do not sincerely wish for 
their recovery, and I am not to ex- 
pect in future any patients of the same 
religious persuasion with the party 
alluded to; but this may be more their 
misfortune than mine. 

Many keepers of private asylums, in 
the pride of medical knowledge, have 
not, it may be presumed, paid due at- 
tention to the importance of moral 
treatment, and the necessity of out- 
door exercise in a pure open air; 
hence many are fixed in bad situa- 
tions, Others, content with humane 
and good moral treatment, have neg- 
lected, or may indeed have possessed 
but littlé information upon the medical 
Practice proper on such occasions. 





This was remarkably the case at the 
Retreat near York, for the first fiftcen 
years of the institution, where the 
moral treatment was of the highest 
character, and was perhaps carried to 
greater perfection than in any other 
asylum then in the kingdom; but 
there was very obviously a great defi- 
ciency in the medical practice. With 
accommodations for upwards of sixty, 
and always full, with many waiting 
for admission, the number discharged 
recovered in the first fifteen.years was 
only fifty-six, and eighteen removed 
much improved. At Spring Vale the 
accommedations are for thirty, but 
they have scarcely ever been full, ge- 
nerally not more than two-thirds full. 
It is at this time within a few days of 
being fifteen years since the first stone 
of the foundation was laid, and at this 
time the number of insane patients 
discharged recovered from it is, two 
hundred and seven, and seventy-six 
have been removed much improved. 
But I consider my accommodations 
sufficient for three times the number 
of cures I have had, if I had been fur- 
nished with plenty of recent cases, 
So that instead of there being in Eng- 
land eighteen large public asylums, 
and eighty-nine private ones, many 
of the latter having more than a hun- 
dred inmates each; about twenty, of 
the size of Spring Vale, would have 
been equal to the accommodation of 
all the insane who would have reqair- 
ed restraint, if the best treatment pos- 
sible had prevailed for the last thirty 
years; a treatment which was publicly 
recommended, and which must have 
been generally known, and its merits 
duly appreciated, thirty years ago, if 
the administration of the day had been 
as attentive to the interests of suffering 
humanity, as they were to the security 
of their own places, 

I beg to observe, in reference to the 
few cases of cure for fifteen years at 
the Retreat, that such is the impor- 
tance of the best moral treatment, 
even when not aided by medical prac- 
tice, that the chances for ultimate re- 
covery were, during the period alluded 
to, as good at that institution, or 
nearly so, as in any other asylum, be- 
ing more than eight out of ten of the 
recent cases; but requiring a much 
greater length of time than is proved 
to be necessary where a judicious use 
of medical means is united to good 
moral treatment, At the Retreat, the 
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average length of time taken for the 
cure in recent cases, was upwards of 
éighteen months. At Spring Vale it 
has been under four months. It is 
proper to state, that the medical treat- 
ment is now, as I hear, fully attended 
to at the Retreat. 
THos. BAKEWELL. 


( To be continued. ) 
a 
ON BENEVOLENCE, 


Persons deficient in this quality en- 
deavour to run it down, and justify 
their own narrow views, by alleging 
that it is only selfishness in a particu- 
lar form; asserting, that if the benevo- 
fent man does a good-natured thing 
for the satisfaction that he finds in it, 
there is self at bottom, for he acts to 
please himself. 

Where then, say they, is his merit? 
What is he better than us? he follows 
constantly what he likes, and so do 
we: the only difference between us is, 
that we have a different taste of plea- 
sure from him.—To take these objee- 
tions in order, let as consider that 
form in many cases is all in all, the 
essence of things depending there- 
upon. Fruit, when come to its matu- 
rity, or during its state of sap in the 
tree, or of earthly particles in the 
ground, is the same substance all 
al But men are led into this mis- 
take by laying too much stress. upon 
etymology ; for selfishness being de- 
rived from self, they learnedly infer, 
that whatever is done to please one’s 
own inclination, must fall under that 
appellation, not considering that de- 
rivations do not always retain the full 
latitude of their roots. Wearing 
woollen clothes or eating mutton does 
not make a man sheepish, nor does 
employing himself now and then in 
reading, render him bookish; so nei- 
ther is every thing selfish that relates 
to self. If somebedy should tell you 
that such a one was a very selfish 
person, and for proof of it give a long 
account of his being once catched on 
horseback by a shower, that he took 
shelter under a tree, that he alighted, 
ene his great coat, and was wholly 

ied in muffling himself up, without 
having a single thought all the while 
of his wife or children, his friends, or 
his country; would you not take it 





for a banter? Selfishness is not hav- 
ing @ regard for one’s self, but no re- 
gard for any thing else; therefore the 
moralist may exhort men to a prudent 
concern for their own interests, and 
at the same time dissuade them from 
selfishness, without inconsistency. 

The following of inclination does 
not constitute selfishness, for in this 
respect all men are alike ; but the dif- 
ference results from what they se- 
verally fix their inclinations upon, 
for ’tis the object of desire, the ulti- 
mate point in prospect, that denomi- 
nates an action. He that abstains 
from mischief out of fear of punish- 
ment, or for some private advantage, 
is selfish, not benevolent, m the deed: 
and if he dees it because-he thinks it 
his»duty, still he is not benevolent, 
though he may have some other virtue 
which guided him in the doing; for 
to entitle an action to that epithet, it 
must proeced from the sole motive of 
good will, without immediate thought 
of any thing beyond the benefit of the 
party who is the subject of it. 

Nor need any body be at a loss to 
form an idea of such an inclination, 
for I suppose the most selfish crea- 
ture breathing may chance to be some- 
times in good humour, and have some 
child or companion to whom he can 
take delight in doing a favour, wher 
he has no end of his own to serve 
upon them: Jet him only reflect upon 
the state of bis mind in these hearty 
moods, and he may understand that 
benevolence is no more than the same 
disposition carried as far-as haman 
frailty can extend itself, in observing 
and practising that which is right, ac- 
cording to the circumstances of every 
occasion that offers. 


(ene 


ESSAY ON FONDNESS 
SURES. 
MEN deceive themselves egregiously 
in the point of happiness, by their mis- 
taken notion of pleasure ; for, esteem- 
ing nothing such that does not ele- 
vate and transport, they overlook those 
gently soothing engagements, which, 
flowing in continued streams, fill the 
spaces that would otherwise be oecu- 
pied by uneasiness, and make up the 
far greater part of the aggregate. The 
boy thinks he shall be supremely hap-~ 
py when he can be delivered from the 
diseipline-of a school, the labourer if 
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he could be maintained in idleness, the 
lover if he can obtain his beauty, every 
projector and schemist if he can com- 
pass the thing he has set his heart 
upon; that is, he shall be exquisitely 
pleased; and perhaps he may be, or 
sometimes perhaps not, if the appetite 
be palled by too tedious pursuit ; but 
how long will the pleasure last? No- 
thing exquisite can continue long ; 
our organs cannot hold on their emo- 
tions beyond a certain length; what 
affected them vehemently at first, will 
soon become insipid or cloying ; and 
pleasure certainly takes wing, unless 
there be a succession of other engage- 
ments to keep her down. 

A fondness for pleasure keeps us 
perpetually in want of it, which can- 
not be assuaged even by possession. 
There is reason therefore to beware of 
this fondness as of a most dangerous 
enemy, and to make it our principal 
caution to guard against its encroach- 
ments. ~ The luxurious find no greater 
gust in their dainties than the plain 
man in his ordinary food ; the delicate 
are rather moved by the loathsome- 
ness of things coarse and inelegant, 
than by any extraordinary joy in see- 
ing them spruce and fine ; so they fol- 
low pleasure merely as an avoidance 
of displeasure, aiming at no more than 
to escape that disgust which never 
falls upon the man who has not their 
refined taste ; the rich man has been 
used to have his plenty and conveni- 
ences about him, so they become ne- 
eessaries to him, and he receives no 
more joy from them than any one 
would feel in the supply of whatever 
would distress him to go without. To 
say he has no wants, would be untrue, 
for though he has not the same which 
press upon the poor man, he has 
others relative to his éstates, his re- 
putation, his treatment in the world, 
his places and projects, which he has 
made necessary to his peace of 
mind, but which the poor man never 
knows. 

The man who lives in pleasure has 
only a fancied advantage over the 
drudge in business, the path of both be- 
comes smooth and beaten by continual 
treading ; they both jog on with like 
degree of ease and engagement, while 
attentive to their way, unless when 
casting an eye upon the other track 
which one thinks better and the other 
worse than his own, only becatse the 
passage from one tothe other would 





respectively be so. Pleasure is the 
bait to draw in the young and the in- 
experienced; for if you can raise in 
them a strong fancy to any thing, and 
feed them up with the expectation of 
gratifying it, you may hamper them 
in any toils. What is it that fetters 
the amorous boy or tender girl for life 
in unequal matches, but the imagina- 
tion of circling joys, perpetual trans- 
ports, and supremacy of happiness? 
What is it hurries on the voluptuous 
to ruin their healths, or the extrava- 
gant their fortunes, but the contempt 
of common enjoyments, and the hu- 
mour of being always prodigiously 
delighted? It is the irresistible joy 
of growing rich at once, that drives 
men into gaming, till they become 
beggars at once. 

The schoolboy will not mind his 
lesson while hankering after his plays, 
nor can the trader thrive whose 
thoughts are perpetually running upon 
diversions and elegances ; neither will 
a man in any line of life ever be good 
for any thing, until he can banish all 
imagination of pleasure out of his 
head for hours together, 

Even in religion, it is the joy of be- 
ing unparalleled saints, overtopping 
mankind in holiness, that makes peo- 
ple censorious, rigid, and supersti- 
tious. It is the notion of exquisite de- 
lights, high transports, and rapturés, 
that betrays them into superstition and 
enthusiasm, most commonly followed 
by dejections and despondencies, up- 
on which they are ready to proneunce 
God unfaithfal, in not gratifying them 
so highly as they had promised them- 
selves. ' 

Pleasure rightly understood is the 
true ultimate point wherein all our 
lines of conduct ought to centre.— 
Whatever we do for the service of 
religion, terminates in the unspeak- 
able happiness of another life; what 
we do for mankind, for the public, for 
our friends or our neighbours, tends 
to the increase of happiness or dimi- 
nution of evil among them, or to some 
good or convenience from whence 
they may reap a benefit; and so far 
as is consistent with the other two, it 
is a duty we owe ourselves to make 
our lives in every part of them as 
pleasurable as we can, with our best 
industry and contrivance, only remem- 
bering to contrive for every part, not 
for one small portion of our span, in 
neglect of all the rest... - « - -- 
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The principal stream of pleasure 
flows from the exercise of our facul- 
ties either of body or mind, in the 
pursuit of some engaging end; for 
which reason, hope is more valuable 
than fruition, because hope makes the 
pursuit engaging, to which the other 
puts an end, unless it can open new 
aims to engage our activity afresh. 
The like reason gives the preference 
to a desire of excellence above that of 
excelling, because it holds the activity 
constantly employed in such improve- 
ment as can be made ; and it will af- 
ford satisfaction enough, as well in 
the pursuit as in every little acquisi- 
tion obtained, which flows purest when 
coming unsought, and no longer 
thought. of than felt; for the serious 
contemplation of what we have done 
or what we have gotten, is a species 
of indulgence which ought to be very 
sparingly allowed as a matter of re- 
creation. 

Even in religion, how fondly soever 
some may affect to talk of transports 
and ecstasies, yet I conceive the pre- 
sent reward of it lies chiefly in that 
gently pleasing consciousness of well- 
doing which accompanies the exer- 
cises of it: there are voluptuaries in 
devotion as well as in eating, and both 
lose more pleasures than they gain, 
by their endeavours to render them 
excessive. R. T 


RR 
HINDOO SACRILEGE. 


Amonc the humorous ideas which the 
pantheons of idolatry afford, few are 
more ludicrous than those which are 
combined in the following article. We 
have been iong amused with the my- 
thological tale of the Titans waging 
war against heaven, in which the dei- 
ties of heathenism were but barely 
able to defend themselves. In India 
we behold a similar display of sacred 
imbecility, as the stolen idol was nei- 
ther able to resist the thief, nor to 
reveal the place of his concealment. 

The following is extracted from a 
native newspaper called Sombadkow- 
moodee, No. 40, dated Calcutta, 31st 
August, 1822:— 

(TRANSLATION.) 

“ Robbery.—On the night of Satur- 
day, the 27th instant, the following 
robbery was committed at the house 
of Brindabou Sircar, in the parish of 
Molunga, Calcutta. 





“ A thief, acquainted with the pre- 
mises, having unlocked the door of 
the Thackoor’s (Idol’s) house, stole 
away the idol Shalgram, a small stone 
representing Shivee, (see Ward’s His- 
tory of the Hindoos, vol. ii, p. 15,) to- 
gether with the golden thread (Poeta) 
witk which he was invested, the idol’s 
plate, &c. but at what precise hour no 
one of the family is aware. 

** At 10 o’clock the following morn- 
ing, the officiating Brahmin, having 
prepared the usual offerings, was about 
to perform worship, when, behold, on 
drawing aside the curtains, (placed to 
defend the god from the flies,) the 
idol was gone. 

“ The Brahniin, in the greatest agi- 
tation, immediately cried out to the 
master of the house, ‘Oh! sir, we are 
undone! The golden thread and the 
god are stolen! Only the empty 
throne (pedestal) is remaining!’ On 
hearing this, the master and the wo- 
men, seized with the utmost consterna- 
tion, and beating their heads, came 
running to the house of the idol, and 
saw that it was indeed a fact. The 
god was gone! some thief having 
taken him away, had occasioned their 
ruin! What now could be done? 
Weeping, and full of perplexity, as 
the serpent robbed of the jewel in his 
forehead, they began to search far and 
near, but without success. They next 
fasted with intense exercise of thought 
for three days and nights, and yet no 
favour was shewn by the deity! 

“ On Monday the 26th, a neighbour 
named Thakoordas, by profession a 
barber, said thus to a friend,—I say, 
friend, I am informed that Brindabou 
Sircar’s god, and the plate, have been 
stolen; if you promise not to mention 
the matter, I can tell you something 
about it. 

“ Answer. Tell me, I’ll not say a 
word. We two are one, are we not? 
Who would think of telling what 
might cost both of us our lives? 

** Thakoordas. Well now, you see 
I am a poor man—lI’m afraid to 
speak, lest you should tell it again.— 

ell, mind this, I will tell you, but 
the oath of your own idol is upon you, 
that you make no discovery. After- 
wards he proceeded, Well, now I’ll 
tell you. This Ramdhon, from whom 
I receive employment, is a-rogue, no 
doubt of it; he has hid Brindabou’s 
plate in the earth in a corner of his 
shop. Now, remember, you are 
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bound by all that is sacred not to dis- 
cover this. 

“« Answer. Why, what need of so 
much? do you think Iam out of my 
mind? I shall keep it close.” 

“ Qn which, taking leave, he went 
and told the whole to the Sircar, the 
owner of the plate, who, together with 
his household, was in ecstasy at the 
idea of detecting the thief, and of 
again recovering his god. However, 
without expressing a word, he hastily 
dismissed the person who brought the 
intelligence. Afterwards, about nine 
in the evening, taking with him four 
or five more persons, and repairing to 
the front of Ramdhon’s shop, he be- 
gan to make inquiries. Shortly after 
came the officers of the police, and 
having heard the particulars, and be- 
ginning to dig in the corner, they pre- 
sently brought out a cup, upon which 
they bound fast Ramdhon, the keeper 
of the shop, and Ramchand his neigh- 
bour, and then inquired— 

** Whence came you by this? 

* Answer. I know nothing of it. 
One of Baboo Brindabon’s servants 
left it here a day or two ago. 

“They then secured the servant ; 
who denied, and said, ‘If I left it 
here, how comes it that you have 
buried it knee-deep in the ground ?” 

“* The officers handed over the party 
to the police office, and from thence 
to the magistrate. Being brought be- 
fore the magistrate, the servant ac- 
knowledged that he had stolen the 
articles in question, and had deposit- 
ed them with the shopkeeper. 

“ Magistrate. Well, but what have 
you done with the idol and his gold 
poeta? 

“‘ Bearer. Sir, be pleased to iet 
some one go with me, and I will shew 
the place where I hid the poeta; but 
as for the god, where he is 1 cannot 
exactly say, for at the time I commit- 
ted the theft, taking him in my hand, 
and jerking him away from off the top 
of the house, I heard him plump down 
at a distance, but am unable to say 
precisely where!!!” 

The editor conclades—‘“‘ The land- 
lord, it is true, experienced some sa- 
tisfaction in the detection of the 
thief, but he still continues to be im- 
mersed in grief at not being able to 
recover his god !” 

[Such are the deities of heathenism; 
and, if the voice of Infidelity could be 
heard, such would be thine, O England! | 

No, 56.—Vo.. V, 





POETRY. 


FAREWELL ADDRESS, 
Composed by a Member of the Portsea Phila- 
lethean Debating Society, and delivered on 
the evening of his Departure. 


«« O magna vis veritatis!” Cic. 


“ Arcus sine telo, corsine spe, et mens sine 
sensu, idem pracstant.” 


Let heathen bards invoke the classio Nine, 
On me may truth with heav’nly radiance 


shines 
Celestial fair! allure my warbling lay, 
And on Cimmerian darkness pour the day. 
Prosper, I pray, the poet’s pleasing theme, 
And beam on him with sunny smiles serene. 
O truth! thy knowledge has no bound as- 
sign’d, 
Thy rma eye pervades the world of mind ; 
Perceives the gem within its casket shine, 
The buman mind with facalties divine 
Endow’d,—its reason, fancy, will, 
And vast desires, which heav’n alone can fill. 


Say, does the good or evil of debate 
O’er haman intellects predominate ? 
Their mental interests men should keep in 


view ; 
It is their duty, their advantage too, 
To cultivate their intellectual pow'rs, 
And woo fair wisdom in her sacred bow’rs; 
By winning arts the coy recluse t’obtain; 
And O what price too dear her heart to gain! 
This trath will none deny; but some it seems 
Presume to differ on the use of means :-— 
A few who grant the mind’s progressive 
state, 
Yet arge most grave objections ’gainst de- 


ate. 
O Truth! to thy decision we spoeal 
From error’s coart—thy just decree reveal. 
Some say debates deistic notions breed, 
And fast to sceptical opinions lead, 

The head pervert, and turn the heart awry 
From virtue’s path to infidelity. 

A solemn charge, how serious! and if true, 
We must for ever bid debates adieu. 


’Tis hard indeed to controvert in rhyme; 
The muse is fetter’d by the measur’d line. 
The mind with ease may cavil and dispute, 
Bat ’tis not quite so easy to confate. 

Who reason thus, can common sense conceive 

How deeply such their intellects deceive? 

Does dispatation form deistic youth? 

As soon might sophistry condact to truth. 

What will not man’s perverted heart abuse, 

What will he not embrace to meet his views. 

As well might those who such blind errors 
teach, 

Prohibit man the exercise of speech ; 

For if, because abus’d they idly prate 

Against the sage employment of debate, 

For the same reason might they chain the 
tongue, , 

And bid their reason-gifted race be dumb. 


O what an object is th’ untator’d mind! 
A barren desert is a spot refin’d, 
Compar’d with an uncultivated soul, 


| O’er which dark ignorance usurps. control. 
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Though minds are various as terrestrial soils, 
And need fair culture’s alterative toils ; 
Though some are sterile as Arabian sands, 
And others fertile as spontaneous lands ; 
Though some calcareous, pebbly some appear, 
Some bright with beauties, some as deserts 


rear ; 
Peculiar fruits will each prolific yield, 
If culture’s coulter fertilize the field. 


*T'were folly’s height, should men neglect 
debate, 
Because imaginary ills await 
The matual intercourse of mind with mind, 
Whence social beings social pleasures find. 
Ideas must have vent, the lab’ring breast 
Till disencamber’d can receive no rest. 
Man should to man his thoughts communicate 
In the best way ; then why not in debate ? 
When blow bleak wint’ry winds intensely 
een, 
Or summer sunbeams paint the rural scene; 
When spring descends from bright ethereal 
bowers, 
To robe fair nature in her vest of flowers; 
Or fruits autamnal, of ten thousand dyes, 
Waft clouds of incense o’er cerulean skies ; 
The trees of wisdom yield perennial fruits, 
Because supplied with sap by living roots. 
Within debating fields the mind may rove, 
Or roam in solitude the silent grove. 
Each plant innoxious bids us cull its sweets, 
For her, the beauteous charms, the useful 
greets. 


To deep research debating questions lead, 
And force the mind on others’ thoughts to 


feed ; 
They fortify the intellectual pow’r, 
And claim that time which folly would de- 
vour, 
Of words a choice, of wit a fand impart, 
Of composition teach the noble art ; 
An eloquent expressive style bestow, 
Make ready pens with easy diction flow ; 
Through opening vistas, to the mind display 
Fame’s temple, gilt with glory’s golden ray ; 
The youthfal breast with emulation fire, 
With confidence the diffident inspire ; 
Promote morality, elicit trath, 
And wisdom’s waters waft to age and youth. 
Such useful fruits debating arbours yield, 
The muse herself has tasted and reveal’d. 


Nor has the muse alone ; a noble band, 

In solemn evidence around her stand: 

A Pitt, whose splendid eloquence obtain’d 

Syren ere, and breathless audience 

n’d; 

A Mecintoch, on whose declaiming tongue, 

A British foram has admiring hung ; 

A Carran, for his rhetoric renown’d, 

Who spoke anawed, though jealous judges 
frown’d; 

A Canning, crown’d with dialectic bays, 

Whose will supreme Britannia’s senate sways; 

And many more distinguish’d sons of fame 

The muse might mention, but she must ab- 
stain. 


Fall many a mind was born unknown to die, 
“ And waste its sweetness on the desert sky,” 
Did not reflection, converse, thought, debate, 
Its pow’rs unfold, and make it truly great.) 





Thus might some future statesman, or divine, 
Lawyer, or embryo fav’rite of the Nine, 

Emb ’d lie | th oblivion’s vale, 

But for debate—then let not folly rail. 

If thus debate improve the human mind, 
Exalt the mean, ennoble the refin’d, 

Before it place perspective prospects new, 
And open worlds of wisdom to its view ; 

If emulation by its influence grow, 

And rills of knowledge from this fountain 





Ow; 

If those whose minds when unexpanded lie 

Depriv’d of half their active energy ; 

If human souls are for progression made ;— 

Let not intrading dolts their rights invade. 

Debate will point perception’s piercing dart, 

Retention to the memory impart, 

The thoughts to abstract reasoning inure, 

Awake attention, and the mind matare. 

Then hail debate ! may every garden yield 

Thy fruit-encircled trees—nay, every field ; 

ee, Oe mind thy fruits and fragrance 
ess, 

And soft Sicilian suns thy foliage dress. 

In every nation may thy beauties beam 

Beneath majestic freedom’s friendly mien. 


The ignorant uneducated mind, 
By intellectual converse unrefin’d, 
Bears strong resemblance in its rustic form 
To Tuscan colamns which some domes adore. 
At first ’tis but an anembellish’d pile, 
And fashion’d in an artless Tuscan style ; 
By gradaal growth its shaft in order due, 
Its rude entablature and cornice too, ° 
Their solid hugeness lose, become refin’d, 
And beam with beauty of superior kind. 
The Tuscan column softens by degrees, 
Acquires the Doric pedestal and frieze, 
Th’ Ionic next in dignity appears, 
Corinthian elegance the toil of years, 
The graceful colamn step by step assumes, 
And bright with flow’ry chaplets nobly 

blooms : 

At length all orders into one anite 
With ) ral Capital or Composite ; 
Its beaateous head it then erects.on high, 
And with majestic grandeur greets the sky. 
Thus may the anilluminated mind 
By interchange of thought become refin’d, 
At first a Doric disproportion wear, 
At length a column Composite appear. 


And now, my friends sincere, with grief as 
well 


As rising hope, I bid you all farewell. 

Oh! should we meet again ’twere joy indeed, 

Or should we not, our parting is decreed. 

As Sparta’s hero and a chosen band 

Of patriot Grecians left their native land, 

Their friends, wives, liberties, relations dear, 

On Persian hosts to hurl the hostile spear; 

Resolv’d with wey the Locrian pass to gain, 

Content to die their freedom to maintain. 

How oft they cast a lingering look behind, 

Their much-lov’d fast-receding shores to find ; 

To take their last reluctant glance of Greece, 

Where long had wav’d the olive branch of 
peace ;— 

So I, though doom’d to meet no adverse foe, 

Within my bosom feel an aching throe; 

An anguish keen, because from friends re- 

"d 


ver 
I'm call’d to part—by best of ties cndear'd. 
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The shafts of grief now rankle in my breast, 

Successive tabs are painfully sapprest, 

The trickling tear which from my eyelid 
steals, 

The keen affection of my soul reveals. 


Nor less does your regard for me appear, 

I see it mildly beaming through a tear ; 

Nor will it cease to flow from friend to friend, 

While kindred tempers have one tear to lend. 

May heart with heart a lasting anion make, 

As hand in hand our last farewell we take. 

When absent from you, retrospective scenes 

My mind will muse on, though they’re fled as 
dreams. 

O! think of him, who pleas’d will think of 


ou, 
And’ gild with smiles this parting scene.— 
Adiea! 


June 17th, 1823. 


RIcHARD KNorTrtT, 


—_— 


MONEY. 
ITS POWER OVER MANKIND. 


“« Money, thou bane of bliss, thou source of 
woe 
From whence sprang’st thou, thou art so 
fresh and fine? 
I know thy parentage is mean and low; 
Maa found thee poor, deep ina dirty mine.” 


Historic pages vouch the truths I sing ; 
Conscience ansear’d does testify the same, 
That money, languages familiar speaks 

In ev'ry clime. In ev'ry land that’s known, 
Emperors, and kings, princes, dukes, and 


Ts, 
Dwellers in mansions grand, and sod-rais’d 
sheds, 
With eagerness receive the shining ore. 
Most ranks in life, submissive, own its pow’r. 
Assuming consequence it gives to fools, 
Conceit and pride to stupid ignorance. 
Bray's Vicar shifted, so say comic songs, 
When gold and pow’r tarn’d Britannia’s seat. 
Itinerant quacks their nostrums advertise 
Infallible, infallible too true 
To leave the eredulous sans cash sans cure. 
False pleaders’ lips mellifluous it commands, 
And sells the same to falsehood and to truth ; 
Cites friends and foes to the litigious bar ; 
Severs the bonds of amity and love, 
And binds the villain either right or wrong; 
The = shuts within the gaol’s strong 
walls, 
And opes the prison to the captive bound. 
It makes sweet peace, embroils destructive 
war, 
An antidote how strange, yet still a bane. 
Thousands rejoice when victory’s announe’d, 
—, who mourn their friends in battle 
slain : 
Europa’s sons its dire effects have felt ; 
Parents in secret mourn their offspring 


ost; 

Widows, in sable, breathe their hopeless 
sighs! 

The maimed soldier and the limb-lopt tar, 

Give melancholy proof of evil’s root, 


Which sacred records faithfully relate. 
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Joseph was sold by Jacob’s envious sons 
For twenty pieces, Ishmaelitish coin ; 
The gold in Jericho was giv’n to God 
By Joshua, chief of Israel’s chosen seed ; 
Bat Achan’s hoase a sacrilege confess’d, 
For which they suffer’d death in Achor’s 


vale ; 
Balaam was lar’d by Moabitish gold 
Almost to curse whom God supreme lad 


bléss’d; 
Delilah, tempted by Philistine ore, 
Abjur’d all ties, her matrimonial vow; 
King Hezekiah's pride to shew his wealth, 
His crown, bis treasure, and his life expos’d. 


The Christian traths infallible, record, 
Simon the sorcerer would bribe with gold 
The sacred Spirit for the pow’r of heav’n ; 
Demas forsook the read to Zion’s mount, 

To climb the slipp’ry height of lacre hill ; 

Both Annanias and ira bold 

Kept back their consecration made to God, 

For — dread crime immediate death en- 
sued ; 

Felix, the heathen governor of Rome, 

Tho’ trembling at the preaching of St. Paul, 

Would not release the innocent and just 

Without a cursed bribe or unjust fee ; 

Jadas for thirty picces sold his Lord : 

Sach black ingratitade his conscience cars’d; 

The tempting bait he fain would have re- 
turn’d, 

But nature shudder’d at acrime so vile; 

The srg he threw at priests’ and Levites’ 
eet, 

Crying, I have the innocent betray’d; 

Then from the temple went, and in despair, 

Resign’d his soul to the decrees of beav’n. 

In what abhorrence was the money held ! 

Counsel was call’d, the Levites all agree | 

The treas’ry such pollution should not hold, 

Then bought the potter's field, call’d field of 
blood, 

(Terra Damnata, so by Latins nam’d,) 

To bury foreigners and strangers in. 


Ye ministers of Christ, who visit oft 
The chambers of disease, despair, and pain, 
Oft when ye tell the mercies of our God, 
Oft have ye heard the penitent confess 
*T was gold, "twas gold, curs’d shining ore, 
First tempted me to break my peace with 
heav’p, =, 
Ye silken sons of ease and luxury, 
ea you view your shining golden 
goa, 
Wrung by oppressive pow’r from innocence, 
On your reward when time shall be no more. 
Thou hypocrite, thou counterfeit of trath, 
Obtrading falsity in reason’s garb, 
Too well I know, by sad experience taught, 
Thy base insinuation false as hell : 
Repent, be just, throw off thy visor mask, 
Thy art, thy cunning, never can avail, 
It militates against heav’n and earth; 
Know, mortal, know, ‘tis wise to know 
aright, 
Not even gold can stay the arm of death, 
Alleviate the stings of guilt and sin, 
Or grant a passport to the realms of peace. 
But God is uncreated light and love, 
And heav’n receives only the pure in heart. 
SENEX. 
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ON WAR.—By Joun Gorton. 


WHEN heav’n, to humb! ish them 





men, or p 


For some detested thing, permits the war- |. 


fiend 
To visit earth, then heli’s exalting caves 
Clamour with joy, and soon arrives the demon 
Vindictive, full of wrath, the gentle peace 
To crush, and wound, or finally destroy, 
Her social compacts. Nine times out of ten, 
Fatal ambition is the foul precursor 
And chief abettor of her horrid crimes ; 
While blood and famine, desolat.vn, slaughter, 
And complicated miseries numberless, 
Are her unfailing, firm accessaries. 
Scourge of the world, from the first infant 
period 
Up to the present time, what wretchedness 
ast thou not introduac’d, what criminal acts 
Not organiz’d! From thy prolific fount, 
Pillage and fraud, and ev’ry sad misdeed, 
Have emanated: cities have been sack’d, 
And populous nations been destroy’d, by thee. 
Not on this globe is there a spot excluded, 
Bat at one time or other feels thy rage. 
No sea, no river thou hast not polluted. 
How must it grieve humanity to see 
Man marshall’d against man, rank against 


id 

Thousands oppos’d to thousands, with a view 
T’exterminate,—to kill or to be killed,— 
Reeking with blood, to run the risk t’appear 
Before the awf' Jadge of heav’n and earth, 
Who such annatural, cruel deeds abhors. 
What instruments have not by thee been 

found 
T’ accelerate havoc, and to multiply 
The sufferings of mankind! swords, darts, and 


spears 
Are but inferior ones ; in former times, 
Chariots with scythes mow’d down whole 
fields of men; 
And latterly the cannon’s vengeful breath, 
With loud disploded roar, resembling thunder, 
Is thy most favourite mode of spreading car- 
nage. 
Insatiate tyrant! eager to devour 
The fairest frait, thy hand falls generally 
Upon the brave ; death for bis carnival 
Selects of nature’s sons those that are stoutest, 
Tutor’d thereto by thee. Trumpets and haat- 


boys, 
any and cymbals, making melody— 
Sweet masic, which should never be profan’d 
To such vile use,—as if in mockery, 
Are.in thy employment sounded, and the air, 
And thy devoted victims, thus insulted. 
Thou friend of every vice, the great promoter 
Of heinous crime, base origin of murder, 
ine, and wrong ; of man the rude oppressor, 
Bane of all virtue ; would that gracious heav’n 
Would stifle thee, that thou no more might’st 
come 
The abodes of men among; or whip thee back 
With thine own plagues, opprobrious to thy 


den, 

There-shut for ever harmless to abide, 

The detestation of all fature ages ! 

How would each honest heart rejoice! what 
concord, 

What lasting harmony, would then ensue, 

To bless the world! ne’er felt, ne’er known 
before. 





DESCRIPTION OF SEVILLE, 


(By Edmund Young.) 
( Concluded from col. 635. ) 


‘‘ Having thus surveyed the interior 
of the cathedral, let us cast a slight 
glance upon its courts, and its famous 
Giralda. Of the first, the most re- 
markable is, El Patio de los Naran- 
jos, or the court of orange-trees. In 
an angle of this court is a pulpit of 
stone, of considerable antiquity, and re- 
spected as having been preached in by 
many saints; and in another part, three 
iron grates cover the entrances of sub- 
terraneous passages, where the Moors 
are supposed to have had their baths 
for purification, before they entered 
their great mosque. Another small 
court is before the gate of the Lizards, 
so called from the figure of a croco- 
dile suspended there, in remembrancé 
of one sent as a present from the sol- 
dan of Egypt to Alphonso the Wise. 
The other courts are before the tower 
of the Giralda, and the principal front 
towards the Guadalquiver, and are in 
a manner part of the town. The tower 
of Giralda, however, is the boast of 
Seville, and the modern Spaniard 
scruples not to glory in a work erect- 
ed by his Saracen ancestors, of whom, 
on most other occasions, he affects 
to talk with contempt and abhor- 
rence. 

“It is a tower of about two hun- 
dred and sixty feet in height, each of 
the sides upwards of fifty feet in 
breadth, and surmounted by a female 
figure, of bronze, carrying in one hand 
a palm branch, and in the other what 
appears either a shield or a standard. 
The weight of the whole is thirty-four 
quintals, or a ton and a half, yet it 
turns round, as the Sevillians tell you, 
with the slightest breeze. This tower 
was built by Gaber, the Moor, a na- 
tive of Seville. The ascent to its sum- 
mit is on the inside, and remarkably 
gradual, being from side to side on a 
slope, and without steps, so that a 
person may easily ascend on horse- 
back. 

“It was now considered dangerous 
to proceed higher than the bells, which 
are twenty-four in number, and some 
of considerable magnitude. From this 
height, however, there is a fine view 
of Seville and the surrounding coun- 
try to a great distance. To the south 
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and south-west beneath us lies the 
alcazar; whilst beyond, the plain ap- 
pears unbounded, and we trace al- 
most to the edge of the horizon the 
distant windings of the Guadalquiver, 
as it approaches the sea. To the 
west, on the opposite side of the 
river, the view is soon bounded by a 
ridge of no great height, adorned with 
houses and plantations, at the farther 
skirt of which we behold Santiponce, 
the ancient Italica. Beneath our feet 
lies the court of orange-trees; and a 
little farther, on the same side of the 
river, the amphitheatre, where the bull- 
fights were formerly celebrated. To 
the north are the skirts of the 
Sierra Morena, and various views of 
the Guadalquiver as it approaches 
Seville. To the north-east extends a 
boundless plain, gradually rising into 
gentle elevations as we approach to- 
wards the east; in which direction 
we behold beneath us the gate, the 
road, and the aqueduct of Carmona. 
At this season the whole of the im- 
mense plain of Seville is beautifally 
green, and thickly interspersed with 
plantations of olive and orange-trees. 
The Guadalquiver also is yet filled 
with the last of the winter rains, and 
the whole landscape possesses that 
union of the great and the beautiful 
which Spain in general offers only for 
a short and fleeting period. 

“ Next to the cathedral, the alcazar 
is, perhaps, the public building most 
worthy of notice. It is at no great 
distance from the former, towards the 
south. It was first built by the Moor- 
ish king Abdalasis, sixty-seven years 
before the conquest of Seville by Fer- 
dinand. In the year 1364, it was 
nearly finished, and although carried 
on under Christian monarchs, the 
Moorish style, or some modifications 
of it, has been in general preserved. 
Its courts, its halls, its Arabic co- 
lumns, recesses, and gallery, present 
by far the finest specimens of the Sa- 
racen taste, and form an excellent 
introduction to the superior glories of 
the Alambra. Among these, the Sy- 
rian Hall, formerly called the Half 
Orange, from the form of a roof, (and 
now in the Hall of Ambassadors,) is 
particularly worthy of attention, from 
the great variety of its ornaments, its 
gilding, and its marble pavement. 
Several halls are appropriated to the 
reception of paintings, statues, and 
models, for the use of the students of 
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the academy of drawing. Here also 
are preserved various inscriptions, il- 
lustrative of the former state of An- 
dalusia. From these halls, we enter 
the gardens, which are still in the 
Moorish style, wich fountains, ter- 
races, and labyrinths, and grotesque 
figures formed of myrtle, a style once 
general all over Europe, and which 
English good sense has been the first 
to explode. 

* The royal manufactory of tobacco 
is a large building, not unworthy of 
notice, being about two handred yards 
in length, and surrounded on three 
sides by a deep ditch. Within are 
twenty-four courts, twenty-one foun- 
tains, ten wells, and upwards of eighty 
square pits, which serve for the manu- 
facture of tobacco, considered as a va- 
luable source of revenue by the former 
Spanish government. The mills are 
worked by upwards of one hundred 
horses, and one thousand four hun- 
dred persons here find regular em- 

loyment. The first cost of this build- 
ing, which amounted to nearly two 
millions of dollars, the immense ex- 
pense at which the establishment has 
been maintained, and the numerous 
abuses arising from it, all tend to add 
fresh proofs to those which Spain al- 
ready furnishes in too great a num- 
ber, of the folly of kings and govern- 
ments becoming manufacturers and 
traders. 

“ The custom-house, the mint, the 
amphitheatre for bull-fights, and the 
cannon foundery, are the principal 
remaining public buildings worthy of 
notice. The last is at this crisis par- 
ticularly interesting, as being the only 
foundery of the kind at present held by 
the Spaniards. Except the noble 
foundery of Barcelona, there is not an- 
other in Spain. The artillery cast 
here is admirable, and entirely of 
bronze, the Spaniards seldom making 
use of iron guns, either by sea or 
land. 

“In the arcades of the church of 
St. Juan de la Palma, there is an in- 
scription on the hall, in Arabian cha- 
racters; the translation of which is as 
follows :—‘ This is the great temple of 
St. John, rebuilt by Axataf, king of 
Seville, by order of the great Miram- 
amolin, and endowed by Maley Al- 
manzor, king of Ecija, in the year 
1020, there being at that time a dread- 
ful pestilence in Spain.’ Various in- 
scriptions of this nature are perceived 
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in several of the churches and con- 
vents. In some of the streets of Se- 
ville are small wooden crosses fasten- 
ed to the wall, and beneath them a 
rude painting ‘of a murdered man, 
and an inscription desiring all good 
Christians to pray to God for the soul 
of the deceased. Most Spanish towns 
have similar crosses, but this inscrip- 
tion gives a clear explanation of these 
bloody signals. 

“ It is only the middle of February, 
but the gentle influence of spring be- 
gins to be felt ; the air is mild, the fields 
are green, and the trees are covered 
with buds. Man cannot remain in- 
sensible amid the general rejoicing of 
mature. Although the theatres are 
shut, yet towards evening the castanet 
and the guitar are heard in every 
street, and children are seen dancing 
the fandango before the doors of the 
poor people, and along the banks of 
the Guadalquiver. 

“< When we behold this dance among 
the lower classes, divested of all the 
allurements of dress, and the pomp of 
theatres, it is impossible to mistake 
its allusions, or its origin. The fa- 
vourite dances of the negroes on the 
African coast, of the modern Egyp- 
tians, and those practised within the 
walls of the harems of the east, might 
doubtless all be traced to the same 
source. The minuet, once so preva- 
lent in Europe, is perhaps only a mo- 
dification ef it; and among a volup- 
tuous or corrupted people would soon 
become nothing else but a slow fan- 


0. 
“The Guadaiquiver is one of the 
boasts of Spain, and the favourite 


stream of the Spanish poets. It was 
known to the Romans under the ap- 
pellation of Tartessus, and subse- 

uently of Betis, from which latter 
mod —r/ province derived its ancient 


- mee When the Moors got possession 
of Andalusia, they changed the name 
to Guadalquiver, signifying in Arabic, 
Rio Grande, or great river; a title 
which the Spaniards are still fond of 
applying to the rivers of the new 

It rises near the eastern bor- 
ie of Andalusia, in a branch of the 
great Sierra Morena, and traverses 
the greater part of the province in a 
westerly direction, passing by Baeza, 
Andujar, and Cordova; soon after 
which it turns to the south, and being 
greatly increased by the junction of 
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the Genil, near Palma, runs with eon- 
siderable rapidity past Seville, and 
falls into the sea at San Lucar de 
Barrameda. The Spaniards reckon 
the distance from its source to San 
Lucar, including the windings, to be 
about 250 miles. Vessels of two hun- 
dred tons burden can navigate as 
high as Seville ; small vessels, to Can- 
tillana ; and boats, to Cordova; above 
which it becomes in the summer-time 
a stream of small importance. 

‘If Seville derives great advan- 
tages from the Guadalquiver, it has 
also at times sustained great injury 
from it. As this river derives its ori- 
gin among mountains, and is swelled 
throughout the whole of its course by 
mountain streams, (in winter, after 
heavy rains, or towards the spring, 
after thaws, ) it is liable to sudden over- 
flowings of its banks. A long succes- 
sion of disasters is recorded in the an- 
nals of Seville, as arising to the city 
from this source: some are traced as far 
back as the thirteenth century; and 
even as late as 1784, the greater part of 
the city near the river was endanger- 
ed by the sudden rise of the waters, 
which in some of the streets were at 
the depth of eight or nine feet ; many 
of the gates were injured, the city 
walls weakened, convents and monas- 
teries partly destroyed, and the whole 
town was full of consternation. Se- 
ville is still every season subject to 
the return of a similar calamity. 

“‘ The only bridge over the river at 
Seville is a floating one of wood, 
placed upon ten large flat barks firmly 
moored to great anchors in the bed of 
the stream, and connected with one 
another by strong beams; the whole 
is strengthened by thick chains of iron 
fastened to the banks: the flooring of 
the bridge is purposely laid very un- 
even, in order that in rainy weather 
the horses and beasts of burden may 
not slip—a mode very inconvenient to 
the foot passengers, and not very 
likely, I should conceive, to fulfil the 
end for which it is designed. The 
Sevillians have also taken consider- 
able pains to adorn the banks of the 
river with trees, but not to the extent 
that was originally proposed, or that 
is still practicable. Their finest walks, 
however, are under the shade of those 
elms which have been planted for that 
purpose, and hence in time they may 
be induced to persevere in a plan at 
once so useful and ornamental. 
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“The principal alameda, or walk, 
is planted with upwards of a thousand 
trees, the shade of which in summer 
must be delightful. At one end are 
two lofty pillars, on which are placed 
the statues of Hercules and Julius 
Cesar; the one the reputed founder, 
the other the restorer of this city ; and 
the walk is further beautified by five 
or six fountains of excellent water. 

“ Animated by the bright example 
of Saragossa, the Sevillians appeare 
determined on resistance, should the 
French succeed in defeating Cuesta’s 
army, and forcing the passes of the 
Sierra Morena. The English engi- 
neers had arrived from Gibraltar; the 
plans of fortification and defence had 
been settled with the junta ; and some 
of the field works were already in a 
state of forwardness. On every side, 
vigorous preparations were made, 

“« During a short period of enthusi- 
asm, all ranks appeared eager to en- 

age in this duty; but in a little time 
it devolved chiefly on the aged labour- 
ers, who received a stated pay, whilst 
the most active were rudely disci- 
plined and sent off to the army. The 
beautiful plain of Seville afforded an 
admirable field of exercise for the 
squadrons of cavalry; but in survey- 
ing their evolutions, there appeared 
little worthy of notice, except the 
beauty of some of the horses, the pa- 
tience of the men, and the extreme ig- 
norance of the officers. In short, al- 
though Seville is no longer what it 
was in the days of its splendour, 
though many of its suburbs have dis- 
appeared, though others have greatly 
diminished in.extent, and though even 
within the circuit of its ancient walls, 
strong traces of depopulation appear, 
yet it is still a city highly worthy of 
attention. 

“Independently of its cathedral, 
its alcazar, its public buildings, and 
the remembrance which it awakens of 
the greatest and most innocent of 
conquerors; the traveller is amply re- 
paid for his fatigue by a single glance 
over the immense and beautiful plain 
in which it stands, by a sight of the 
rolling Guadalquiver which bathes its 
wails; and by one survey of those 
walls themselves, in excellent pre- 
servation, and forming perhaps the 
most perfect specimen in Europe of 
the ancient system of fortification, in- 
closing a city of such importance and 
extent.” 
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ON THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN THE 
COMMON AND SPECIAL OPERATIONS 
OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. 


Mr. Epiror. 
Amone the numerous questions which 
have been agitated by sincere inqui- 
rers after truth, that which the title of 
this article bears is not one of the 
least important. It has frequently 
been started in the social circle, beeu 


d| discussed in the pulpit, and exhibited 


by the press; and the decisions to 
which inquiries have led, have not 
been less diversified than the forms 
in which it has appeared. As I con- 
sider the question to be of some mo-~ 
ment, and one in which every one has 
an interest, I should be glad to see it 
investigated by some one of your able 
correspondents, but in the meanwhile 
I also will shew my opinion. 

Common Grace is that measure of 
divine light and spiritual sensibility 
which God, through the mediation of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, has imparted 
to every man; to render the salvation 
of every man possible, to preserve the 
free agency and accountability of 
man, to render him capable of being 
influenced by external means, and of 
seeking that superior degree of divine 
influence or special grace which is ne- 
cessary to regenerate the soul, and 
make it meet for the inheritance of 
the saints in light. It is called the 
striving of God’s Spirit with man, 
Gen. vi. 3.; God’s good Spirit, Neh. 
ix. 20; that true light which lighteth 
every man which cometh into the 
world, John i. 9.; the trath which 
the ill-disposed among the heathen are 
said to hold in unrighteousness, Rom, 
i. 18.; the work of the law writ- 
ten on the hearts of the well- 
disposed, Rom. ii. 15.; the gospel 
preached in every creature under 
heaven, (so the learned tell us it reads - 
in the original,), Col. i. 23.; Christ’s 
knocking at the door, Rev. iii. 26.; 
Those who abuse this grace are said 
to vex God’s holy Spirit, fsa. xiii. 
10.; to resist the Holy Ghost, Acts 
vii. 51; and those who by long and 
obstinate resistance have tired the Di- 


‘vine patience, are given up, or, as 


our Lord repeatedly expresses it; 
‘that which a man hath shall be taken 
away ;” which expressions seem to 
imply the previous possession of some 
valuable good, Psalm Ixxxi. 12. Rom: 
i, 24, 26, 28, Matt. xiii, 12, By 
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the preservation of this grace in the 
soul, God waits to be gracious, and 
shews his longsuffering to us-ward, 
not willing that any should perish, 
but that all should come to repent- 
ance; and in my humble opinion, 
there is no other sense which has any 
importance attached to it, in which 
God can be said to exercise patience 
and forbearance towards men. 

Sreciav Grace is the fulfilment of 
those. gracious promises which are 
made to those who seek the Lord, and 
cleave to him with full purpose of 
heart. It is the pouring out of God’s 
Spirit on those who turn at the divine 
reproof, Prov. i. 23; It is Christ’s 
special manifestation of himself to the 
soul, John xiv. 23. Rev. iii. 20. It 
consists chiefly of such an exquisite 
degree of light and love, and the ex- 
perience of that gospel promise, 
** Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
neither have entcred into the heart 
of man, what God hath prepared for 
them that love him,” that the pos- 
sessor of it feels he has passed from 
death unto life, and is translated out 
of the kingdom of darkness into the 
kingdom of God’s dear Son. 

It iscalled special grace, because it 
is the peculiar privilege of those that 
seek the Lord with their whole heart; 
or, in other words, who perform the 
condition of the promise, agreeable to 
our Lord’s repeated assertion, “‘ To 
him that hath shali be given, and he 
shall have more abundance.” 

It may be objected, that common 
grace (as stated above) does not agree 
with the description the Scriptures 
give us of human depravity. Uncon- 
yerted men. are said to be dead in 
trespasses and sins?) Answer. Inde- 
pendent of this grace, men are spi- 
ritually dead, for it is no part of the 
nature of man, but is a new covenant 
blessing, and the preservation of it in 
the soul is independent of, and con- 
trary to the will of man, until the pos- 
sessor of it is disposed to listen to this 
“‘ whisper of the Spirit,” as Mr. Hall 
expresses it in his Sermon upon the 
ne, ay the Princess Charlotte, 

e 53. 

gain: it is observable, the term 
dead is applied in Scripture to the 
converted as well as the unconverted, 
Rom. vi. 2. Ephes. ii. 2. Converted 
men are said to be dead to sin; which 
certainly does not always mean that 
sinful inclinations are annihilated, or 
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that sin is extinct, but that it does not 
reign: on the other hand, unconverted 
men are said to be dead in sin, which, 
as lL humbly conceive, does not mean 
that they are destitute of grace, but 
that sin is the reigning principle of the 
mind. The term dead, in the sense 
we are now using it, seems intended 
to describe the character rather than 
the state of men. I therefore con- 
clude, that unconverted men are dead 
to holiness and to God, in the same 
sense or degree as converted men are 
dead to sin and the world; though 
certainly there are various shades of 
character among both. 

Again: it may be objected, that if 
special grace is obtained by perform- 
ing the condition of the promise, then 
salvation is of works and not of grace? 
Answer. It is true,no man can do 
any thing to merit or purchase salva- 
tion, but it is equally true that every 
man has much to do to obtain it. I 
work to obtain my daily bread, but I 
do not thereby merit or purchase it at 
the hand of God. 

I am, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
A Lover or Truth. 

Leicester, June 3, 1823. 


me 
ON NOVEL READING. 


Mr. Epitor. 

Tue other day, on looking over the 
catalogue of what may be termed a 
modern circulating library, I could not 
help being very forcibly struck with 
the multitude of “ novels and ro- 
mances” there registered; and my 
mind wandered involuntarily from the 
list of titles, to the probable influence 
which such a mass of fictitious narra- 
tive was calculated to have on the 
minds of the community; and the 
evils which were likely to arise to the 
readers from squandering away 


“ The fleeting moments of too short a life” 


in the useless, nay, worse than useless 
occupation of novel reading. What, 
I Would ask, is the object of the whole 
of mankind? What is that at which 
all men aim, from the least even to the 
greatest,—from the time when reason 
dawns, until it suffers its final eclipse? 
Is it not happiness? Each may pur- 
sue a different road in order to gain 
this blessing ; but surely there is no- 
thing which tends so much to Iead us 
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from the direct path, as perusing such 
works as present to our view false, 
and at the same time highly pernici- 
ous, because deceitfully coloured, pic- 
tures of human life; that stir up in 
the breasts of the young and thought- 
less, passions which may lead per- 
haps to fatal, though unforeseen con- 
sequences; but which, had they not 
been brought into action by the fever- 
ed representations of the novelist, had 
lain dormant, while the mind would 
have applied itself to other, and, we 
may hope, to better purposes. 

It may, perhaps, be urged, that “ it 
is easy to distinguish truth from fic- 
tion, and by that means to reject the 
latter, while we only pay regard to the 
former.” We grant that it is easy, 
but at the same time we would inquire 
of the novel reader, if he ever makes 
this distinction; and, if not, what 
avails the ease with which it may be 
done? We generally find that he 
reads on with eagerness, without once 
closing the book to examine, or to re- 
flect upon, what he has read, but 
imbibes the whole with an avidity, 
and a degree of perseverance, worthy 
of a better cause. 

The mind of man was surely formed 
for sublimer purposes than to be exer- 
cised in reading such useless works, 
or in wasting its noble energies in re- 
collecting a romance or a fairy tale. 
In short, when we think of the all- 





grasping powers of the human mind, ' 


we can hardly believe that it would 
so lower its dignity as to exert itself 
for nothing, and employ those powers 
in alabour from which it derives no 
advantage, and does not raise itself 
one step higher in an intellectual 
point of view. 

But methinks I hear some one ex- 
claim, ‘‘ There are certain novels which 
ought to be excluded from censure; 
because, while they afford amuse- 
ment, they communicate knowledge, 
being by no means destitute of infor- 
mation.” We can grant this to a cer- 
tain, though very, very limited degree; 
for surely no man can Jearn (and none 
save persons of very weak minds can 
be even amused) by the demoniacal 
frenzies of Lewis, or the wild incon- 
sisteneies of Mr. Radcliffe. For what 
knowledge or information is to be de- 
rived from long narratives carried on 
In a style of the veriest bombast, con- 
cerning midnight assassins, mysteri- 
ous apparitions, and secret passages? 

No, 56.—VoL., Ys 
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Bat setting these aside, for others 
which popular opinion hoids up as the 
best which were ever penned, viz. the 
novels of the “ Author of Waverley.” 
Who, let us ask, would wade through 
these, even for the sake of instruction 
or improvement, when in one-tenth of 
the space, and for one-tenth of the ex- 
pense, they might obtain from other 
works, ten times the quantity of ster- 
ling knowledge, that would do honour 
to its possessor. Indeed, when hear- 
ing any person (and there are some 
such in the world) advocating the 
cause of novel reading, on the score 
of the information to be derived from 
it, it always reminds me of the bo 
who devoured a large piece of pud- 
ding for the sake of the few plums it 
contained. 

That novels are works of amuse- 
ment, I readily allow; though at the 
same time I cannot forget that man 
was not placed on earth merely to 
amuse himself, but to contribute as 
much as he can to make himself use- 
ful, and to render others happy; and 
as I am by no means anxious to de- 
prive him of pleasure, so also I would 
have it to be of a kind, that, if it does 
no direct good, it should at least do 
no harm. Persons fond of reading, 
who find a pleasure therein, and who 
have no other object in view than 
that of pleasing themselves while they 
chase dull care away, may surely find 
many works to read, as amusing as 
novels and romances, and atthe same 
time far more instructive, without in- 
clading any pernicious ingredient. 

The literature of no country is so 
rich in entertaining, yet strictly moral 
works, as our own, and no man need 
fly for mental amusement to the pages 
of the novelist, while we can boast 
such works as the Spectator, Ram- 
bler, or Guardian ; works whose value 
no novel can everequal. And if even 
these works seem too dull, if the 
reader would wander farther into the 
regions of imagination, and revel in 
ideal scenes, have we not the strains 
of the poets at our command? poets, 
whose genius and merit surpass those 
of every other nation ; who place their 
scenes of action, not with the novelist, 
in the haunted chamber! but beyond 
the realms of thought itself; whose 
minds we can trace in their sublime 
course,— 

“ Sailing with supreme dominion 
_ the azure depths of air.” 
3 
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Such was immortal Milton, and such 
the “ scarcely less immortal” Young; 
besides other men, whose names shine 
in the galaxy of our literary hemi- 
sphere. We have also poets whose 
productions are of a less sublime, 
though not less improving and enter- 
taining nature ; such are the works of 
Cowper, Thomson, Goldsmith, Pope, 
and many more, which will live as long 
as the genius of Britain shall exist, 
and be the admiration of the world, 
when the thousands of bombastic no- 
vels which our presses pour forth with 
increasing rapidity every day, shall 
furnish lining for trankmakers, or 
grace the grocer’s shelves, Let him, 
then, whose only object in reading is 
to amuse himself, or to wile away the 
tedivus hours, turn to such works as 
our essayists and poets have pro- 
duced ; works which are instructive 
as well as entertaining,—which soften 
the heart, while they improve the 
mind,—which make man better, as 
well as wiser, and which continually— 


‘¢ Point him from nature, up to nature’s God.” 
VIEDAS. 
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*¢ THOUGHTS ON COMBINATIONS” EX- 
AMINED, 


Mr. Epiror. 

S1r,—From the extensive line of correspond- 
ence with which you are favoured, from the 
cheapness of your publication, as well as from 
the present eager and unexampled demand for 
literary information which distinguishes the 
present zra, I am led to conclude that your 
ine must have a very general circula- 
tion. Permit me, therefore, to offer my opi- 
nion upon an article in your last number, (col. 
616,) which you term “ just remarks on illegal 
combinations,” but which may be very justly 
termed “ a libel on the character of the work- 

ing classes in general.” 
shall not endeavour to clothe these remarks 
in the dictatorial garb of consequence, for I 
am only one of that bumble class alluded to by 
the author of this “‘ very interesting essay:” nor 
shall I urge them on your notice with any 
angry feeling of resentment towards you, sir, 
as the editor: the difficulties with which an 
editor has to contend in many instances, the 
choice of articles which he has to insert, and 
the different palates which he has to please, 
are a sufficient excuse for many an inadvertent 
ond unintentional error into which he may 


It may seem premature in me to enter into 
an examination of what you acknowledge to 
be only an extract—npon two isolated para- 

hs of an essay—but standing as they do 
unb achingly in your pages, they deserve (in 
my hamble opinion) some animadversions to 
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be made uponthem. Ifa stranger to the laws 
and usages of this country were to read the 
first of these paragraphs, he would directly 
conclude that the working classes of England 
were a factious assembly of “ licentious and in- 
pos par beings, domineering over the laws, 
and laughing at the authority of those who have 
the administration of them; that upon every 
trivial disagreement, they were convening their 
tumultuous assemblies, and “‘ extorting” from 
their employers upon the instant, whatever 
they pleased ;—that the masters were at the 
beck and call of their journeymen, and had no 
power to stop their illegal poe : but to 
any person conversant with our daily journals, 
the very reverse would be the conclusion. 
The general character of the working 
classes of England is neither distinguished for 
*‘ licentiousness’’ nor “‘ intemperance ;”’ they are no 
domineering faction, ‘‘ sacrificing a sense of duty 
and deference to the laws, to a brief present gain,” 
nor illegally braving those laws, or setting at 
defiance the aathority of those who are placed 
over them to administer justice impartially, 
and to mingle mercy with justice. If in some 
solitary instance the wretched and mistaken 
sufferers have so far forgotten their duty to- 
wards God and their families, as to attempt an 
outrage, an armed force is quickly called in, 
and the musket-ball and bayonet, or the cavalry 
broad-sword, soon make them repent of their 


ways acted upon with severity, if an occasion 
presents itself? Does he not know, that mas- 
ters frequently meet and agree to lower the 
prices of journeymen’s wages? and too often, 
indeed, generally succeed in their attempts. 
Is this, foal ask, an illegal combination? 
Does the law allow a master the exclusive 
seeag of saying to a journeyman mechanic, 
our labour shall be the same, but your wages 
shall be less, or you shall leave my employ? 
And will the same law punish a hani for 
turning the tables on his employer at a more 
convenient season, and asking an advance, in 
retaliation for the former reduction? Why 
should not the mechanic have the opportanity 
allowed him to study the interests of his fami- 
ly, as well as the master to study the irteresis 
of his? The labour of the mechanic is his 
property; and ought he not to be allowed to 
guard it from the violation of power, and to 
obtain a fair valuation for it, by the same right 
that a master has fire-arms upon his premises 
to deter the midnight robber from his depre- 
dations, or to ask of his customers a fair price 
for the article he is selling tothem? Law and 
reason are sometimes at variance, for we too 
well know to which of the aforesaid parties the 
punishment is awarded. If the worm is trod 
upon, it will turn, but not till it feels the foot 
of its hard-hearted oppressor crashing its 
a= ta frame, and trampling upon its 
vitals. 
As to the mere argument held in the second 
, it is reasonable enough, and the la- 
classes are too well informed at the 
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present time, not to see thet such an attempt 
on their parts would be productive of the con- 
sequences described. But I should wish to 
know what class or classes of journeymen 
mechanics are now receiving these enormous 
wages exacted from their employers. And if 
instances can be adduced, how has the rastic 
labourer taken example by their dlegal pro- 
ceedings? For charity’s sake, the author of 
this essay sheuld have left the rastic labourer 
out of his catalogue, who in many parts of the 
country is obliged to become dependent in 
part upon the parish fands, to make up a mi- 
serable pittance, hardly sufficient to allow his 
family to taste animal food once a twelve- 
month. But to complete the picture which the 
imagination of this essay writer has formed, 
(for it could only be in imagination,) he con- 
cludes with a bold and sweeping assertion, as 
if all he had been commenting upon were facts, 
and had actually taken place: ‘‘ Thus, by the 
destructive spirit of combination, the labouring 
classes are, without being sensible of it,” (poor 
ignorant creatures!) “‘ engaged in a cruel in- 
testine warfare of exaction, and cagerly 
employed to distress and impoverish eac 
other.” 

True it is, Mr. Essayist, there are many in- 
stances of trades being depressed and impo- 
verished, but the cause originates not with 
themselves, but with the machine proprietors. 
The machine and steam-engine* huve driven 
the industrious mechanic from the factory to 
the fields, and from the fields to the poorhouse : 





* On those branches of this well-written 
letter, which apply to machinery and steam- 
engines, the Editor begs leave to make a few 
remarks. There can be no doubt that ma- 
chinery in some of its operations will prove 
injarious to particular classes of the commu- 
nity; but in a national point of view, the advan- 
tages more than counterbalance the local in- 
conveniencies. Itis only by the aid of this 
powerful sabstitute for manual labour, that 
Great Britain has been able to support that 
preponderating influence, and to command that 
extensive sale or her manofactares in foreign 
markets, by which her trade is at present dis- 
tinguished. And when on a comprehensive 
scale we take into our account the numerous 
individuals that are employed in the various 
departments of commerce by these means, and 
survey the increased consumption of the ma- 
nufactured commodity, through the great re- 
duction of the price, it is more than probable 
that the aggregate amount of individual em- 
og ay is rather agneae than diminished 

y the introduction of machines. 

Every change, however, is unavoidably 
productive of some partial disadvantage. The 
inclosure of waste lands drives the peasant’s 
cow from the common ; the use of the plough 
has reduced the labour of the spade; and the 
invention of printing tarned multitades of 
transcribers of manuscripts out of employ- 
ment: but we cannot hence infer that these 
are real evils. On a principle of equity, when 
trade is brisk, and the demand great, both 
master and men ought to partake of the bene- 
fit; and when a a takes place, the 
calamity also should be proportionably di- 
vided. 
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where the harsh reproaches and the unfeeling 
taunts of a parish committee ey incite 
him to the commission of crimes, for which his 
life is the only expiation. Who that has any 
claim to reason or humanity can forbear pity- 
ing the ingenious artisan, who, after having 
served an apprenticeship to his trade, and, 
from his continued application to one particu- 
lar branch of manvfactare, is unable to turn 
his hand to every thing or any thing,—is driven 
from his family and connections, to wander 
about in search of uncertain and precarious 
employment? Surely, Mr. Editor, the Eng- 
lish artisan is not deserving of that anmerited 
opprobrium with which the author of the essay 
in question hath loaded him. If it was in his 
power to combine for advance of wages, how 
was it that he slept at his post when the ma- 
chines were first introduced; when he must 
have had every opportunity of succeeding, 
while the engineers were as yet only practis- 
ing them to bring them to perfection, and while 
the steam-engine (if I may be allowed the ex- 
pression, ) was only in its infancy? And if it 
is in his power to combine now, bow is it that 
he is still slumbering, now that he has felt all 
the baneful effects of their introduction. The 
English mechanic is not that rude ungovern- 
able creature which he is represented to be; 
ive him a reasonable remuneration for ‘is 
abour, so that he may be enabled to rear his 
family in decency, and make his children be- 
come honourable and useful members of so- 
ciety, so that he may look forward to the time 
when they shall prove his solace and his sup- 
port, when tired nature is verging to her long 
and last repose,—admit him to an equal claim 
and share of justice with those who lord it 
over him, and look upon him (now they do not 
need his services) as if they had never been 
benefited by his exertions,—let the balance be 
held impartially, when his wealthy and c veg 
employer shall stand before him at the bar o! 
justice,—give him some security for the pre- 
sent, and some prospect for the futare,—and he 
will wear his bones out in your service with- 
out a mormur; he will become a more valu- 
able treasure to his employer, a more honour- 
able member of the community, and a more 
hamble and loyal subject to his king :—but in 
lieu of this, keep him an imprisoned paaper in 
the land where his services have been rendered 
useless, withhold all these privileges from him, 
and (you we | see him ave he broods over hi 
miseries in silence, he sinks into listlessness 
apathy, es tio reward set before him to en- 
courage emulation, or to cherish a hope of bet- 
ter times to come, and awaits with patience 
the time when his real value shall be estimated 
as it deserves, and when he shall resume that 
station in society which he has lost, though 
not forfeited by his own misconduct. 
I fear, sir, I have trespassed on your pa- 
tience in extending my remarks thus far;—if 
ou deem them worthy of insertion, (which, 
or the vindication of their characters for whom 
they were written, I hope you will,) you will 
have my thanks for your attention. 


I remain, sir, 
With al! possible respect, 
J. WRIGHT. 
Bermondsey, July 8th, 1823. 
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Review.—Nature Displayed in her 
mode of Teaching Language to Man; 
being a new and infallible method o 
acquiring Languages with unparal- 
leled rapidity, &c. §c. adapted to the 
French. By N. G. Dufief. The 


Jifth edition. In two vols. 8vo. pp. 
679—605. London. Longman & 
Co. 1822. 


Tue author of this voluminous work 
is a Frenchman. His father, a knight 
of the Royal and Military Order of 
St. Louis, was strongly attached to the 
dynasty of the Bourbons. He follow- 
ed their fortunes during their late 
eventful vicissitudes, and was one of 
their last and warmest defenders in 
Britany. His mother, animated by 
the enthusiasm of the times, when 
France was in commotion, abandoned 
the domestic duties of her sex, and 
arming her vassals at her own ex- 
pense, in the defence of royalty, head- 
ed her little army, and actually took 
the field. During her military cam- 
paigns, she was in more than one hun- 
dred battles, from the horrors of which 
she escaped unhurt. In consequence 
of this, those who fought under her 
banners considered her as invulner- 
able, and many among them regarded 
her as a saint. The revolutionary 
tide, however, proving too powerful for 
the assertors of royalty, they were 
obliged to retire from the scene of ac- 
tion for a season, with the temporary 
loss of their possessions; but on the 
restoration of Louis, their services 
were not forgotten, and among them 
this Amazonian lady, on the return of 
peace, was restored to her former dig- 
nities, and distinguished with a badge 
of hoxour as a grateful testimony of her 
heroic conduct. The fate of the chil- 
dren being connected with the destiny 
of the parents, they were compelled 
to abandon France; and being de- 
prived of their resources, they were 
thrown upon their own individual ef- 
forts for support. 

When this family explosion took 
place, the author of this work was a 
youth of sixteen. On leaving his na- 
tive country, his steps were directed 
to the West Indies. From these 
islands he made his way to Phila- 
delphia in the United States, where 
he found it necessary to acquire some 
knowledge of the English language. 
In obtaining this, necessity compelled 
him to adopt certain measures for his 





own instruction; these, in subsequent 
years, he matured into a system, 
which, with all its additions, correc- 
tions, and improvements, he now 
lays before the public in two large 
volumes. 

There are many ways in which the 
vanities, the foibles, and the weak- 
nesses of humannature, appear. ‘Some 
of these are peculiar to isolated pro- 
fessions, and others are strongly 
marked with national characteristics. 
From these common infirmities, even 
authors cannot wholly plead an ex- 
emption; but in no case is this failing 
rendered more conspicuous than in 
dedications, prefaces, and in the opi- 
nions which they entertain of their 
own performances. In England these 
men of letters conceal their egotism 
under the mask of diffidence, atfected 
modesty, and a professed conscious- 
ness that their productions contain 
numerous imperfections, which the 
candid reader is entreated to over- 
look. They unfortunately write under 
many disadvantages ;—the produc- 
tions of their pens were never designed 
for public inspection ;—and it is with 
the greatest reluctance that they com- 
ply with the pressing’ solicitations of 
their friends. They do not aim at 
fame ;—and nothing can be farther 
from their-designs, than to have any 
pecuniary object in view; still they 
hope, with much humility, that their 
feeble efforts may stimulate some 
others to undertake the arduous task, 
for which they acknowledge them- 
selves incompetent; and if this be 
accomplished, they will happily retire 
into their own insignificance. Such 
is the varnish with which our native 
authors present their publications to 
the world, without once reflecting that 
‘a microscop ‘c eye” is not required to 
penetrate this thin disguise. But 
should some snarling critic take up 
their works on the same ground, and 
speak one half as much to their dis- 
advantage as their respective authors 
have insinuated, they would instantly 
feel the touch of Ithuriel’s spear, 
their professions of diffidence would 
immediately take flight, the trumpet 
of literary war would be sounded, and 
their argumentative legions would 
quickly take the field. 

N. G. Dufief, perhaps, despising 
this mode of attacking his readers, 
perhaps unacquainted with these 
Shallow artifices, perhaps scorning to 
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be indebted to such contrivances, in- 
troduces his work with his real opi- 
nion of its merits and its excellen- 
cies. He views it as the great desi- 
deratum of enabling nations to arrive 
at the highest degree of mental per- 
fection. He considers the present 
edition as the last he shall ever pub- 
lish, so far as regards improvements, for 
he has brought the system as near 
perfection as he believes it to be pos- 
sible. He trusts it will be obvious to 
any one who bestows a sufficient de- 
gree of attention on the development 
of this system, thatit has now reached 
the last stage or degree of analysis ; 
or in other words, that he has succeed- 
ed in reaching the elements, by going 
from the compound to the simple, and 
that it is therefore impossible to go a 
single step beyond, unless an all- 
powerful hand should either refine 
our senses, or add to their number. 
Hence, he cannot really help feeling 
some surprise that the honourable 
East India Compary, among whom 
are so many enlightened and patriotic 
gentlemen, have not yet been duly 
sensible of the incalculable advan- 
tages which would result, should this 
system of lingual instruction be intro- 
duced in their colleges, and in their 
extensive dominions, as it would cer- 
tainly tend to consolidate the British 
empire in Asia. Under these impres- 
sions, he begs to solicit the earnest 
attention of his excellency the Right 
Hon. G. Canning, the governor gene- 
ral of India, to this most important 
object. He is confident that the ap- 
peal he now makes will be duly con- 
sidered, by a gentleman who is one of 
the brightest ornaments of the present 
age, and who has rendered his king 
and country signal and numerous ser- 
vices.—( Preface p. 10, 11.) 

In acknowledging his obligation to 
his most gracious majesty George IV. 
for permission to dedicate the present 
work to him, he considers this honour 
is the more valuable, and it has made 
the greater impression on him, from 
the circumstance that he had no other 
recommendation to his present ma- 
jesty, than what this work afforded 
him; but his enlightened mind readily 
perceived the signal advantage of 
publishing under his auspices, a work, 
which, by this means, would attract 
notice, and induce experiments and 
inquiries tending to the improvement 
of education, on which the glory and 





prosperity of empires so much de- 
pend.—(Preface, p. 12.) 

So confident is M. Dufief of the per- 
fection of his system, that he fearless- 
ly challenges all the instructors of 
youth in Europe and America, to point 
out what elementary principle of edu- 
cation has been omitted or overlook- 
ed, and in what this system is at va- 
riance with itself; for he has asserted 
that this method renovates or strength- 
ens the faculties of the mind, by bring- 
ing into action every mental and phy- 
sical organ engaged in the learning of 
language, and directing the whole 
with simultaneous energy towards one 
and the same end.—(Preface p. 17.) 
So perfect is the system, that the 
slightest error cannot intrude itself. 
For the truth of this advantage, he ap- 
peals to any person of sense who will 
read with attention the development 
of this system from page xxxix. et 
seq.—(Introduction, p. cxviii.) 

To an English eye, this gasconade 
has a very unpleasant appearance; 
and to an English ear, the sound is 
not much more agreeable. It is even 
more disagreeable than the hypocriti- 
cal canting modesty of our own au- 
thors, though perhaps it may not 
prove more deceptive. There can be no 
doubt that M. Dufief has unequivo- 
cally expressed, what nearly all would 
wish to have understood; so that he 
is entiiled to credit for his sincerity, 
although we may smile at the undis- 
guised manner in which he has made 
itknown. From the favourable opi- 
nion which the author entertains of 
his own performance, the reader 
might naturally expect a work of 
decided superiority ; and perhaps he 
will be surprised to learn, that, when 
due allowances are made for those 
imperfections which are inseparable 
from all human compositions, and not- 
withstanding the extravagant claims 
of the author, its merits bear a re- 
spectable proportion to his preten- 
sions. 

The design of M. Dufief in this 
work is, to place persons learning a 
foreign language at home, precisely 
on the same footing as if they were 
learning it in the country where it is 
spoken. The method which the au- 
thor has adopted to accomplish this 
important object, he thus explains in 
the following analysis of his work :— 

“ The present edition of ‘ Nature Dis;‘ayed’ 
is divided into two Volames. The First is 
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exclusively practical. It contains three voca- 
bularies of familiar phrases ; two very aseful 
lists of French verbs, exemplified in appropriate 
sentences; two collections of phrases, the one 
comprising a complete formalary of conversa- 
tion, and the other exclusively proverbial and 
idiomatical ; and it concludes with a selection 
from suitable authors, constituting the first part 
of ‘Le LecTeur Francais,’ or French Rea- 
der ; to which I shall revert hereafter. 

“Inthe First Vocabulary will be found a 
catalogue of numbers, the principal adjectives, 
and an adequate collection of abstract nouns. 
It commences with the catalogue of numbers, 
because the frequent occurrence of ideas rela- 
tive to nambers renders the earliest acquaint- 
ance with their signs indispensable. The ad- 
jectives have been so disposed as to impart as 
prompt and as —- a knowledge of the femi- 
nine gender to French adjectives as can be found 
even in anative Frenchman. From the most 
ingenious rules and theories on the subject, 
the scholar could not obtain that accurate in- 
formation requisite to save him from continaal 
errors, which is here acquired with incredible 
facility. The abstract nouns in this vocabulary 
are alphabetically arranged. 

- The Second Vocabulary comprises those 
important words which are known in Grammar 
by the denomination of ARTICLES, PRONOUNS, 
PREPOSITIONS, ADVERBS, CONJUNCTIONS, and 
INTERJECTIONS. These words give to the lan- 
guage that possesses them in the greatest 
abundance a decided superiority over any 
other, as the thoughts in the human mind 
(like a — in which light and shade are 


“The first list of French verbs, which 
follows the third vocabulary, comprises such 
as do not require particles after them, which the 
corresponding English verbs do. The second, 
on the contrary, includes verbs requiring par- 
ticles different from those of the corresponding 
English. A knowledge of these two lists, and 
their appropriate phrases, will guard the pupil 
from the great errors to which, by the genius 
of his own language, he is naturally predis- 

osed. 

“Two collections of peculiar phrases next 
occor. The first includes the formulary of con- 
versation, which the preceding vocabularies 
offered no opportunity of presenting ; some of 
these phrases are selected from numerous works 
written for the use of Englishmen, and others 
supplied from memory. The second offers a 
great number of proverbial, idiomatical, and 
figurative, modes of expression; a curious col- 
lection, obtained from more than five hundred 
plays, extending from the age of Moliére to the 
present time; and enhanced by a rigid scratin 
of every important publication upon Frenc 
idioms, and the other peculiarities of speech 

“As plays, and especially comedies, are 
designed to portray us as we are, or as we 
appear in the various walks and scenes of life, 
it must be obvious to every one that these are 
the proper sources for the discovery of such 
turns and idioms as are peculiar to the people 
whose manners they are meantto describe. It 
will be readily inferred from this circumstance, 
that, however whimsical and remote from the 
learner’s mother-tongue such modes of expres- 
sion may seem, they are, nevertheless, indis- 








isposed), appear with more pr " 
when conveyed ander that variety of expression 
from which even the faculty of reasoning re- 
ceives a greater degree of accuracy: indeed 
they are so essential to the complete convey- 
ance of our ideas, that we can scarcely utter a 
sentence without introducing some of them. 
To be more fully convinced of their frequent 
occurrence, let the reader extract them, with 
the auxiliary verbs to have and to be, trom any 
printed or written page, and little more than 
two-fifths of it will remain. This circumstance, 
therefore, clearly demonstrates the expedience 
of supplying the memory with those essential 
words in the first instance. 

“« The Third Vocabulary is that of the names 
of objects which occur most frequently in con- 
versation, the gender being always affixed to 
each. To every word of this vocabulary, as 
well as to those of the two preceding, is adapt- 
ed a familiar phrase, which renders the funda- 
mental words more striking. There are certain 
nouns which naturally call to the memory 
certain verbs; for example, the words kitchen, 
turnspit, &c. elicit the idea of to cook, to roast, 
&c. To meet these instances, phrases have 
been constructed, which bring, in due 


happily di 


P ble to a complete knowledge of the lan- 
guage he would acquire. 

“The First Volume concludes with the first 
= of ‘Le Lecteur Frangais,’ consisting of 

istoriettes, conversations, di , and scenes 
dramatiques en prose. These lively productions, 
which have been so classed as to keep pace 
with the progress of the learner, cannot fail to 
promote his advancement in the language of 
conversation. 

‘*Having thus explained the nature of the 
First Volume, it now remains for me to analyze 
the SEconD VoLUME, which is divided into 
five parts. 7 

5. The First Part contains the conjugation of 
verbs, which is, I trust, satisfactorily explain- 
ed. I shall not here attempt to expatiate on 
the system of the celebrated Beauzée and 
Sicard, concerning the tenses of verbs, which 
I have adopted; and the trath and simplicity 
of which I hope I have fally demonstrated, in 
treating on the verb,—testimonials in its favour, 
which are increased by the wonderful facility 
with which it can be retained in the memory, 
and its easy application to every language. In 
order, however, to meet the wishes of many 

table instructors, I haveinevery instance 





sion, all the nouns and verbs tending to the 
same general subject, before the stadent. The 
classification in the third vocabulary is not 
arbitrary: on the contrary, I have followed as 
nearly as possible the succession indicated by 
our wants. The advantages of this arrange- 
ment must be obvious toevery one, as it places 
the most_useful phrases the first in order. To 
obtain greater precision, the vocabulary is 





divided into sections, and the sections are di- 
vided into chapters, 





accompanied the New ‘lerms with a repetition 
of the Old. 

“The Second Part contains an analysis of the 
various kinds of words of which language is 
composed. The subject is introdaced in the 
familiar form of conversation, which renders it 
more lively and intelligible, and relieves the 
scholar from a train of long and prolix reasoning. 
Here ihe pupil becomes acquainted with man 

ints essential and peculiar to the Frenc 
anguage, and is prepared for the French syntax. 


iB. 
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“Jt will here be proper to observe, that, 
immediately after the FIRST CONVERSATION, 
which treats of WORDS, follows a comprehensive 
System of Pronunciation, from the best French 
orthoépists, in which, it is hoped, few essential 
particulars have been omitted. It possesses 
the advantage of a Key, so peculiarly devised, 
that Englishmen, debarred from the assistance 
of a French instructor, may nevertheless in- 
struct themselves in French sounds by the 
help of this system alone; and they are thus 
enabled, with the aid of the present work, to 
become conversant with the French language. 

“The Third Part is altogether grammatical 
and critical, and forms one of the most exten- 
sive systems of French syntax ever offered to 
the public. 

“The Fourth Part consists, first, of elegant 
extracts in prose, from the French classics ; 
secondly, of the rules of punctuation, from that 
eminent grammarian Beauzée, exemplified by 
appropriate and elegant passages from the best 
writers; thirdty, of the rules of poetry, from 
Wailly, &c. a Lnowledge of which is necessary 
in order to have a correct idea of the mecha- 
nism of French poetry ; and, fourthly, of several 
of the most excellent dramatic scenes, in verse, 
from Moliére, Racine, &c. and a whole tragedy, 
* La Mort de César,’ which is considered by 
the French Quintilian as one of the works 
which do the highest honour to Voltaire as a 
writer. 

“ The Fifth and last Part exhibits a system 
of Epistolary Correspondence on the most or?i- 
nary transactions of civilized and refined soci- 
ety, with prefatory observations on the style 
and forms proper toeach. These models have 
been selected from the classical works of Vol- 
taire, Sévigné, Maintenon, Bernis, Fléchier, 
and others. I am happy to acknowledge the 
advantages I have derived, in this portion of 
m — from the ‘ Manuel Epistolaire’ of 
M. Philippon-de-la-Madeleine, whose elegant 
compilation has been introdaced, by command 
of the French government, into all the Lycées. 
Tn order to enhance still more the value of the 
present section, for the benefit of merchants 
who carry on a French correspondence, I have 
added forms of mercantile letters of every kind, 
bills of exchange, promissory notes, receipts, 
bills of lading, invoices, &c. from the best 
mercantile sources.” Introduction, p. iv.—vii. 


It cannot be questioned that this is 
a work of considerable labour, dis- 
playing much acuteness in the nice 
discriminations which it contains, and 
evincing an equal degree of patience 
in conducting the investigations, of 
which this system is the result. It 
may, however, be doubted, whether 
its simplicity will be as apparent to 
others as it is to the author; and we 
are by no means convinced that the 
mass of matter which is introduced to 
exemplify its various branches in de- 
tail, is necessary to convey a correct 
idea of its outlines. As M. Dufief 


conceives that an “‘ abridgment would 
prove fatal to his system,” he cannot 
expect to find, in a review of his work, 





any analysis of his plan. In admit- 
ting his proposition, however, we are 
rather guided by his judgment than 
our own, for we must confess, that the 
real utility of a considerable portion 
of his second volume, we have not yet 
discovered. 

Against the mode of instruction 
which the author recommends, he ad- 
mits that the following objections have 
a plausible aspect :— 

“1. That the ordinary mode of commencing 
language by the study of grammar is entirely 
discarded, and the grammar rendered merely 
an accessary, and not a principal. 

«2. That the present mode prevents a cor- 
rect acquaintance with language, in consequence 
of teaching it by phrases ; which is, in short, 
only teaching it by rote. 

«3. That the utter disuse of such books of 
exercises as those of Perrin, Chambaud, Hamel, 
&c. prevents the acquirement of the art of 
writing French with grammatical accuracy; 
and that the usual practice of translation from 
French authors into English, is not sufficiently 
attended to. 

«4, That many lessons are given at once; 
and that the conjagation of the verbs is ex- 
tended by the addition of many tenses, the new 
names of which puzzle and confuse the stu- 
dent. 

«5, That, from the number of pupils exer- 
cised simultaneously, the pronunciation of in- 
dividuals t be attended to; that, the 
slates never being examined, it is impossible to 
tell whether the exercises are spelt with cor- 
rectness ; and, inshort, that, in such amultitade, 
no one can be adequately iustructed.”—Intro- 
duction, p. xc. 


These objections he examines in 
consecutive order, and, in the course 
of his observations, obviates their 
force in sixteen pages which immedi- 
ately follow. Having accomplished 
this task, he proceeds to enumerate 
the obvious advantages of his system. 
These are comprised in twenty-five 
particulars, from which it would ap- 
pear that it possesses a decided supe- 
riority over every other mode of in- 
struction hitherto invented, and that 
it includes “‘ the acmé of simplicity 
itself.” On this latter point, however, 
we must confess ourselves to be some- 
what sceptical. We have no concep- 
tion that the acmé of simplicity can 
require nearly thirteen hundred closely 
printed pages, to unfold its excellence. 
It is observed in a preface to Shak- 
speare, that “‘ That reading may gene- 
rally be suspected to be right, which 
requires many words to prove it 
wrong; and the emendation wrong, 
which cannot without so much labour 
appear to be right.” 

But notwithstanding these ominous’ 
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indications, the work before us evinces 
considerable research, and farnishesin- 
dubitable proof, that the author is inti- 
mately acquainted with the subject on 
which he has exercised his analytical 
powers. Toobtaina thorough acquaint- 
ance with the various branches of his 
system, requires much time, and an un- 
deviating attention; much more than 
readers in general are disposed to be- 
stow, on a subject in which they feel 
but a languid interest. Even then, a 
retentive memory will be needful; 
and although in theory the scheme 
may appear feasible, in reducing it to 
practice, it is not unlikely that many 
unforeseen difficulties will arise, which 
have not hitherto been anticipated. 
Whatever may be the result of the 
author’s labour, he has _ certainly 
made a noble effort to deserve the 
thanks of the public; and with those 
who are engaged in the arduous task 
of teaching the French language, the 
plan which he recommends is worthy 
of a fair experiment. Should his at- 
tempt prove successful, he will insure 
to himself an honourable name among 
the benefactors of his species, and 
even in case of failure, he will secure 
the praise of the enlightened and libe- 
ral minded, for having given publicity 
to a system so ingeniously matured. 
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Review.—The Miscellaneous Works of 
the late Rev. Thomas Harmer, author 
of ‘‘ Observations on various Passages 
of Scripture.” Containing his Letters 
and Sermons, some account of the Jew- 
ish Doctrine of the Resurrection of 
the Dead, §&c. ce. By Wm. Young- 
man. 8vo.. pp.420. London. Baynes, 
Ivy-lane. 1823. 


Tue name of Mr. Harmer has long 
been known to the religious public, 
and it is not a stranger to the records 


of fame. His ‘ Observations on va- 
rious Passages of Scripture,” is a 
work of great celebrity. It stepped 
from the press into popularity ; and 
although more than half a century has 
elapsed since its first publication, its 
justre remains untarnished to the pre- 
sent day. Since that time it has pass- 
ed through several editions, and it 
now occupies a station in the ranks of 
biblical literature, which the shafts 
of criticism are unable to reach. 

The reputation which Mr. Harmer 
acquired as an author, as a diligent 
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inquirer after truth, as ‘an illustrator 
of customs recorded in the sacred 
pages, by making an appeal to the 
habits and manners of the eastern na- 
tions, causes a degree of interest to 
associate with every production of his 
pen. His name carries with it a de- 
gree of authority which always awak- 
ens attention, and commands respect, 
even where it produces no conviction. 
These circumstances will furnish the 
present volume with a passport to 
public patronage, independently ei- 
ther of the censure or the applause 
which may occupy the pages of any 
critical journal. 

The work now presented to the 
world, contains “ an introductory me- 
moir of the author, letters, declara- 
tions on baptism, five sermons, re- 
marks on the ancient and present 
state of the congregational churches 
of Norfolk and Saffolk, an account of 
the, Jewish doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion of the dead, and two addresses 
to the religiously disposed.” 

In the introductory memoir, we find 
only one page that can be called bio- 
graphical, the other parts being occu- 
pied with the views which Mr. H. en- 
tertained on various topics that are 
introduced to the reader’s notice. His 
letters display,in a simplicity of style, 
the brilliant emanations of a vigorous 
understanding. Ease and perspicuity 
are visible in every sentence; and the 
wholesome advice which they convey 
on such occasions as called them into 
existence, renders them worthy of be- 
ing transmitted to posterity. The 
sermons are plain, but augmentative ; 
tending to illustrate the traths of scrip- 
ture on which they are founded, and 
containing antidotes against the ob- 
jections and insinuations of infidelity. 
A spirit of piety runs through all these 
discourses, the author invariably aim- 
ing at the benefit of his hearers; but 
in most other respects they include 
nothing remarkable. 

The most interesting part of this 
volume, is the account which the au- 
thor gives of the Jewish doctrine of 
the resurrection of the dead. On this 
point, the evidence adduced to prove 
that the Jews admitted the fact is clear 
and unequivocal, so far as it extends; 
but in other respects it appears limit- 
ed and unsatisfactory. After advert- 
ing to some proofs which the sacred 
writings afford, Mr. Harmer proceeds 
to collect the opinions of several ce- 
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lebrated Jewish writers on this mo- | visibly ex aine away some of old 
mentous subject. The following pas- | “thors of bis nation; yet nev » he no 


sages will shew the result of his in- 
quiry :— 


«* Bat though the resurrection of the dead is 
a doctrine in which the Jews of all ages have 
almost universally agreed, yet they are far from 
being d as to the subjects of it; or who 
they shall be of the dead that shall arise. The 
curious that will take the pains to examine 
that book concerning the resurrection of the 
dead, which was published at Amsterdam, in 
the year 1636, by Menasseh Ben-Israel, an emi- 
dent Jew of that city ; or that of ius, a 
later German writer, on the same subject ; 
will find very great di among them. In 
one point, however, they all ee, that is, in 
supposing the resurrection shall not extend to 
all men, con to the opinion that ob- 
tains in the Christian world. 

«« Some ef the Jewish writers have supposed 
that only the just of the Jewish nation shall 
arise; the famous bi, David Kimchi, is 
said to have been of this opinion, with several 
others, who have thought, it seems, that it was 
the doctrine of some of their elder writers. 
Rabbi Bechai, on the contrary, thought that the 
wicked as well as the good were to arise, but he 
restrains, however, the resurrection to Israel- 
ites, and makes it a prerogative of that nation : 
passages are cited out of their ancient writers, 
in support of this also. Some others, amon 
whom is the great Maimonides, differ from bo 
these classes, as they do not absolutely ex- 
clude ——_ ~~ anata, Sas 
suppose that some good people among them 
shall partake of this honour; among these 

ood people, Maimonides reckons Plato and 
ates, and supposes that they, and such as 
they, should by no means be lost in the grave: 
some sayings of more remote antiquity among 
the Jews, are cited in support of this too. This 
last opinion is embraced by Menasseh himself, 
who expresses himself on the point in very 
we terms. These are great differ- 
ences; their then, in supposing that 
the resurrection is not absolately universal, and 
that it by no meaus extends to every indiva 
of the human species, is so much the more re- 
markable. In this, however, they, I think, 
who admit the resurrection, do in fact agree, 
at least the contrary doth by no means appear 
in the numerous citations from the Jewish wri- 
ters, which are exhibited in those two books 
I have been mentioning, Menasseh Ben-Israel 
and Dassovius 


‘* The spirit of complaisance which sanewe 
in this book of Ben-Israel towards the Chris- 
tians, with whom he seems to have had great 
connections, and to whom, it may be imagined, 
he was under no Sesandiieneliie obligations, 
might, very possibly, lead him to express @ 
more extensive hope concerning those that 
were not Jews, and to s in more general 
terms than I have any w else observed in 


supposing it to be extremely probab! 

nations were to rise cally wath Israelites, and 

jadging that the wi them should 

arise aswell as the good. To do all this, he 
No. 56.—VoL, Vv. 





where says he thought the extent of the resur- 
rection unlimited—He affirms the 
contrary ; and therefore, we must believe, saw 
some difficulties in the way of a Jew’s em- 
bracing the doctrine that obtained among the 
Christians of Holland, concerning the absolute 
universality of the resurrection, which could 
not be got over. 

_“ The collections of Ben-Israel and Dasso- 
vius are very curious in their kind, bat they 
will neither of them determine, with saflicient 
precision and clearness, what was the opinion 
of the Jews of the time of our Lord, as to the ex- 
tent of the resurrection. Kimchi, Bechai, and 
Maimonides, who were nearly contemporaries, 
a all of them alive, it seems, in the thir- 

a were men of eminence in their 
way, but thought differently ing the 
subjects of the resurrection ; they could not 
bat be acquainted with the writings of the 
older doctors of their nation, and in fact seve- 
ral citations are produced from their more an- 
cient books, but unhappily in proof of opposite 
sentiments ; if they could not determine what 
was really the sense of the Jewish people in 
former times, how shall we? Yet, difficult as 
it may seem, the doctrine of the Jews in the 
time of our Lord, may, I believe, be pretty 
nearly come at, and = the most — 
manner, for our purpose, by comparing the dif- 
ferent opinions of the modern Jews with the 
hints St. Paul gives us of the sentiments of 
those in his time? St. Paw, who certainly 
was master of the subject, being educated at 
Jerusalem, brought up at the feet of a most 
eminent Pharisee, and possessed of all the 
Jewish ooung at oo time. To a > 
are to add, that in explaining passages of St. 
Paul, referring to the Cointons of the Jews of 
his time, no accounts can possibly be more 
authentic and decisive than what he has him- 
self told us concerning those matters.”—pp. 
223—226. 


In the two addresses which con- 
clude this volume, Mr. Harmer en- 
forces the necessity of an earnest and 
continued commemoration of the death 
of Christ at his table, and enumerates 
the evidences of a gracious hope in 
the sincere Christian. In the former 
of these, he states and combats the 
most common objections that are 
urged as excuses for not receiving 
the sacrament. In this, however, he 
proceeds with caution, inculcating the 
duty, which he considers to be clearly 
enjoined in Scripture, without making 
it essential to salvation. 

In the latter address, he states “the 
evidences of a gracious hope” in a 
perspicuous and unequivocal manner, 
distinguishing this Christian grace 
from the righteousness which is of 
the law, and guarding its possessors 
against the deceptions of antinomian 
a 
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Review.—Lectures on the Art of Writ- 
ing, comprehending a variety of ob- 
servations on the impediments which 
retard the progress of the learner, in- 
eluding a brief history of the art, Sc. 
P'ifth Edition. By J. Carstairs. 8vo. 
pp- 189. London. Taylor, 116, High 
Holborn. 1822. 





Tue art of penmanship has, without 
doubt, been much neglected in mo- 
dern times. Some few individuals 
can plead an exemption from this ge- 
neral charge; but so mechanical is 
their employment, that it is rarely to 
such characters that science is in- 
debted for its improvements, or inven- 
tion for the enlargement of its empire; 
and even among those few that may 
be said to excel in the formation and 
combination of letters, scarcely one is 
to be found, the productions of whose 
pen can be said to rival the manu- 
scripts which have been transmitted 
from distant centuries. To the de- 


cline of this pristine beauty, the inven- 
tion of printing has no. doubt much 
contributed, most voluminous compo- 
sitions being handed to posterity 


through the medium of the press. 
This, however, can furnish no just 
reason why an art that can never 
cease to be valuable, should be suffer- 
ed to degenerate; nor be urged as an 
argument, when its declining state is 
discovered, why every method that 
promises to lead to its primitive per- 
fection should not be duly encou- 
raged. 

The same stiff and formal hand- 
writing which was once so highly in 
repute, is now indeed very rarely 
needed; but in the concerns of com- 
merce, the transactions of business, 
and the correspondence of friendship, 
legibility, ease; and freedom, give 
even an additional grace both to 
figares and composition. Incorrect- 
ness, and a deficiency of sense, can 
never receive a compensation from 
the elegance of writing, while, for the 
imperfection of the latter, correctness 
and mental vigour may be said to 
make a tolerable atonement. Good 
writing, however, contains nothing 
that is inconsistent with elevated sen- 
timent or elegant diction; and while 
the formation of letters is suffered to 
languish, our manuscripts will inform 
posterity, that an excellence was at- 


tainable, which we never'exerted our- 


selves to reach. 


Review— Lectures on the Ari of Writing. 
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Among those who are most deficient 
in the art of penmanship, nearly the 
whole tribe of authors have the disho- 
nour of occupying the foremost rank. 
With writing, in itself perfectly legi- 
ble, their interlineations and amend- 
ments would render their copies suffi- 
ciently perplexing; but when this com- 
plication is imbodied in characters 
which scarcely bear any resemblance 
to the letters which they were design- 
ed to imitate, clouds thick as dooms- 
day hang upon their pages. It is from 
manuscripts such as these, that the 
compositor has to set up his type, and 
from the illegible state of his copy, he 
is left, from his own judgment, to 
guess the meaning of what he cannot 
read. ‘Through this cause, errors fre- 
quently find their way into the printed 
page, and not being discovered until 
the Rubicon is passed, the volume is 
graced with a catalogue of errata, ge- 
nerally presumed to proceed from the 
printer’s carelessness-or blunder, when 
in reality it originates in the bad writ- 
ing of the author, whose infallibility, 
is too sacred to be brought into con- 
tact with reproach or blame. 

It is to remedy defects such as the 
preceding, and to prevent a recur- 
rence of the evils to which they lead, 
that Mr. Carstairs, in the volume be- 
fore us, introduces his system to pub- 
lic notice. After some introductory 
matter, containing testimonials from 
several highly respectable characters 
in favour of his system,—an address 
to schoolmasters,—the author’s rea- 
sons for deviating from all previous 
methods of teaching,—and an address 
to grown persons,—the import of the © 
work is unfolded in five lectures; and 
this is followed by an explanation of 
the plates, and various branches of 
miscellaneous matter. In the deve- 
lopment of his system, the author lays 
down the following rules, to which he 
particularly directs the attention of 
all who aim at improvement by his 
instructions.— 


“ First} That the pupil should be able to 
move to every corner of the paper, and in all 
directions, with equal facility. Secondly, That 
an habitual movement should be acquired, and 
communicated to the hand and arm, equally 
applicable to every letter of the alphabet, and: 
producing by its own tendency the same incli- 
nation and distance between all the letters. 
Thirdly, That the pen should not be taken off 
imany single word, but be continued, ifrequired, 
from one word to another. Fourthly, That the 
pressure of the pen on the paper should be 
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light and bag to add to an uniformity’ of 
motion.” —p. 32. 

“lt is extremely necessary that each letter 
in the alphabet be well formed, and a right and 
just idea of each part separately, combinin 
the true shape and proportion of every individu 
letter, be correctly understood by the learner. 
Inattention to the shape, proportion, slantin 
position of the letters, method of sitting, an 
the movement and holding of the pen, not un- 
frequently retards the progress of the ‘pupil, 
and gives such bad habits in writing as are often 
retained through life. Every teacher or pro- 
fessor ought to be very careful, when the 
learner commences, not to admit the least in- 
accuracy to escape his notice and correction, 
however trifling, and however small. Many 
sit, lie forward, and lean on the desk or table, 
as if they were short-sighted. Those who are 
in the babit of writing a great deal, mast not 
only allow, that to lean too mach forward is 
very ungraceful, but also injurious to the con- 
stitution, and brings on phthisical complaints ; 
at the same time, they are not aware, perhaps, 
of the cause, although they feel the effect. 
Some who have not been taught the easy move- 
ment of the pen, seem to write as if their fin- 
gers were tied together; and, from this cause, 
write a small, imperfect, stiff, and illegible 
hand. Some lay their right hand down so 
much on one side, as to come completely in 
contact with the paper ; and, in that case, the 

en is thrown so much over, as to make it 
impossible to write any otherwise than with the 
side of it. 

“The pen ought to point exactly to the 
shoulder, and to be held so as to come between 
the second and third joints of the forefingers, 
the extremity of the thumb to be kept directly 
opposite the first joint of the forefinger. Keep 
the slit of the pen always even with the down 
stroke, and take up the fine stroke with the 
right side of the nib. 

‘Those who find it difficult to keep the 
pen pointing to the shoulder, may take a small 
cane about a yard long, and fix it in the barrel 
of a short pen, and hold it so as to let the 
upper end rest on the shoulder. If any diffi- 
culty should be found in making the cane rest 
easily on the shoulder, let an open loop be 
fixed to the shoulder, so as to admit the upper 
end to run freely within the loop. The loop 
may be made of broad tape, or a slip of paper, 
as may be most ready or convenient, and fast- 
ened with a pin.” —p. 43. 


In the paragraphs thus quoted, the 
reader will perceive a fair specimen 
of the mode of instruction which Mr. 
Carstairs has exhibited in his lectures, 
and will be able to infer that the prin- 
ciples which he recommends are easi- 
ly reducible to practice. The obvious 
tendency of his volame is, to point out 
the inconveniences of bad writing, 
and the advantages of that which is 
good. On these topics he expatiates 
at large, without neglecting to shew 
how the former may be avoided or re- 
medied, and the latter acquired and 
preserved, On each of these points 
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his observations are plain and jadici- 
ous, carrying with them indisputable 
evidence of their own propriety; and 
if adopted with resolution, and pur- 
sued with perséverance, there can be 
little doubt that the grand result at 
which he aims, will be attained. 
Throughout this volume nearly thir- 
ty plates are distributed, delineating 
either the letters in their proper forms, 
their elementary principles, or their 
combinations. These are designed to 
illustrate the theory which his pages 
contain, and it can scarcely be ques- 
tioned, that the pupil will find them 
beneficial. The editions through which 
this work has already passed, prove 
that it is not a literary abortion, and 
that it has not ‘‘ dropped still-born 
from the press.” In its aspect it looks 
healthful and promising; but time, 
which brings all things to maturity, 
can alone demonstrate its strength. 
Experiment is the test of utility, and 
to this the author fairly appeals for the 
decision of its fate. 
—— 
Review.—Martha: a Memorial of an 
only and beloved Sister. By Andrew 
Reed, author of “ No Fiction, a nar- 
rative founded on Fact.” In twovols. 
8v0. pp. 320—334. London. Westley, 
Stationers’-court. 1823. 


Mr. Reep, by announcing himself in 
the titlepage of this publication, as 
‘“‘ the aathor of No Fiction, a narra- 
tive founded on fact,” compels us to 
recall to our recollections some cir- 
cumstances which have lately trans- 


pired respecting it. As a composi- 
tion, we bore our testimony in its fa- 
vour in 1821; but we have lately 
learnt, from the defence made by Mr. 
Francis Barnett, the Lefevre of No 
Fiction, that in point of authenticity 
it is scarcely entitled to more credit 
than either Goody Two-Shoes, or 
Cock Robin, hasarighttoclaim. {| 

For the present publication, it is 
also rather unfortunate, that just as 
‘‘Martha” made its appearance, the 
same Mr. Barnett issued a pamphlet 
from the press, in which he has writ- 
ten a review of its characters, having 
been personally acquainted with the 
family, history, and acquirements of 
the individual, who forms the heroine 
of this tale. According to the state- 
ment given in the above pamphlet, 
even Martha should be read with 
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some grains of allowance for the exu- 
berance of fancy; and if the hints 
thus given are correet, Mr. Reed has 
rofited by the late exposure of No 
Fiction, permitting his readers on the 
present occasion to judge for them- 
selves, whether fiction or reality pre- 
ominates in the work before us. But 
detached remarks must now give 
place to Martha. 

Mr. Reed, in his prefaee to this 
work, observes,— 

« Let it be understood, however, that the 
history is entirely of adomestic class. The au- 
thor has no splendid incidents, no improbable 
reverses, no extraordinary circumstances, to 
excite curiosity and hold attention. The life 
he records, if interesting at all, must be so, not 
from its dissimilarity, ut from its resemblance 
to our own; the occurrences which my it 
are of that simple and sober kind, that they 
abound in our daily enjoyments, and are fami- 
liar to our common existence.” —(Preface, 
p- vii.) 

After such a declaration, we are 
ready to ask—what can this author 
find in the history of a domesticated 
maiden, to furnish out a decent cargo 
for two octavo volumes? This, how- 
ever, is a question which the writer 
seems to have anticipated, and to 
which he has unconsciously furnished 
the following reply :— 

«In thus welcoming you as an inmate of hi3 
bumble family, and placing before you what- 
ever in the character and life of a beloved rela- 
tive may contribute to gratify or to benefit, he 
affords a sincere pled e of his friendship ; and, 
in retarn, he anxiously solicits the exercise of 
a kindly sympathy and reposing confidence.” — 
Vol. L P- 2. 


But although the author seems to 
think that the “‘ reposing confidence” of 
his readers is necessary, while they 
sare his narrative, the method which 

e has adopted in some parts of these 


volumes, shews that he could proceed 
in his statement without taking any 
flights which would require such a 
request. Of the birth of his sister, 
and the sensations which his first sight 
of her produced, Mr. Reed gives the 
following account :— 


“« At this time, I was somewhat more than 
five i of age; and was well prepared to 
receive my new relation with open arms of 
love. I had, about a twelvemonth previously, 
lost an infant brother, who had been so t- 
edly talked of by my parents in terms of ten- 
derness and regret, that I felt as if I had lost 
every thing in losing him. When, therefore, 
‘ a little sister’ was announced to me, I seem- 
ed restored to a world of happiness, and I 
was most earnest in begging to see and possess 
my undefined treasure. 





“At length I was told that my prayer was 
granted—that I was to see my sister—an as- 
sarance capable of acing sach powerful 
emotions as su in an impression of the 
event, which apenas still retains, and will 
ever retain. very attempt to record it 
brings it to my mind with a vividness and a 
force, which for many years I have not realized. 
I am carried back to an apartment familiar to 
my days of childhood. I appear to see the 
door open, and the narse enter with her tender 
charge resting on her bosom. I follow her to 
her seat, and take my place at her knees, im- 
_ to behold an object of which I had I 

now not what conceptions. What sensations 
I felt as the nurse prepared to unfold the deli- 
cate coverings in which it was w ! 
With what a full heart of satisfaction I first 
looked on its half-hidden face! How I trem- 
bled as I pressed the soft and unresisting flesh ~ 
of its little arm !”—pp. 4. 

Of the preceding paragraphs, the 
vast importance must be obvious to 
every reader! And if any apology 
should be thought necessary, it is his 
heavy laden patience, and not his repos- 
ing confidence, that ought to be ad- 
dressed. The truth which the state- 
ment contains can easily be conceived ; 
but very few will feel an interest in a, 
delineation of scenes that must be fa- 
miliar to évery one who is acquainted 
with the cradle. Proceeding thus, the 
subject becomes inexhaustible; and 
unless the writer should grow tired, 
or the reader’s patience or reposing 
confidence should appear on the de- 
cline, instead of two octavo volumes, 
Martha might have been extended 
into as many folios, and have rivalled 
in appearance the most splendid bio- 
graphy that ever enriched the shelves 
of eccentricity. But we will not imi- 
tate the arts and contrivances which 
the author of Martha exhibits, in the 
science of bookmaking. 

Viewing Martha as a literary com- 
position, it is vastly inferior to No 
Fiction. It contains “ no splendid in- 
cidents, no improbable reverses, no ex- 
traordinary circumstances, to excite 
curiosity and hold attention.” Hence, 
the author has been profuse in his de- 
scriptions, and unsparing in his in- 
cidental remarks, always watching 
the expenditure of his scanty mate- 
rials with a jealous eye, lest they 
should be exhausted before the two 
volumes had reached their comple- 
tion. By these means the work is as 
remarkable for poverty of narrative, as 
it is for the dexterity of the author in 
endeavouring to conceal it from de- 
tection. 

Martha, as a person, appears to 
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have been an inoffensive pious young 
woman, filling a creditable station in 
the common walks of life; and if 
Martha on paper had been content to 
bear her company, without describing 

«her lively and affectionate blue eyes, her 
rosy and smiling cheeks, her open counte- 
nance, her golden locks resting on her shoul- 
ders, her whole form ornamented with the 
white frock, and streaming broad sash, such as I 
(the author ) have seenit, tripping >ver the green, 
or reposing in the shadow of a tree,” p. 13,— 

instead of two volumes, price twelve 
shillings in boards, a sixpenny 

phiet would have comprised all the 
essentials of her history. But this, 
unfortunately, would have prevented 
the introduction of foreign materials, 
which are in general profitable articles 
of trade. 

Martha, as a book, contains many 
pleasing observations, and some use- 
ful remarks, calculated to amuse and 
instruet the youthful reader. Such, 
however, is their general character, 
that they might have been grafted on 
almost any stock ; and not a few, per- 
haps, among them, would have flou- 
rished more laxuriantly, and have 
presented a more kindly aspect, if 
they had grown in another soil, where 
confidence would have followed the 
author without solicitation, and where 
a course of profound reading, and a 
display of mental and pious superi- 
ority, would have awakened no sus- 
picions of exaggeration. 

rT — 


RECENT MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE 
FROM THE ISLANDS IN THE SOUTH 
SEAS, 


Extract of a letter from George Bennet, 
Esq. dated Southern Pacific Ocean, 
Raiatea, Nov. 14th, 1822. 

“We reached the Society Islands 

about five weeks ago, after an absence 

of seven months, four and a half of 
which we spent among the Sandwich 

Islands. Our friend Ellis has engaged 

to settle in the Sandwich Islands, be- 

ing solicited by Kioriho the king, the 
chiefs, and our kind friends the Ame- 
rican missionaries. We left Oahu on 
the 22d of August, and had an event- 
ful voyage. Instead of reaching Hua- 
hine in 21 or 25 days, we were forty. 

For want of getting a lunar observa- 

tion, we could not tell our longitude. 

This, and contrary winds, and adverse 

currents, set us three degrees to lee- 

ward, and obliged us to ran nearly te 





the southern tropic, while Huahine is 
only 16° 44’, While on a restricted 
allowance of bread and water, and 


while the cook the last 
log to boil watell tor tubaiast, we 
heard the joyful sound of‘ Land’ from 
the man at mast-head. We stood in, 
and found it inhabited, and soon per- 
ceived persons walking on the beach, 
and also a flag waving, but no canoe 
made its appearance, and we had not 
a boat that would swim even in 
smooth water. 

“ At length, a youth came off in a 
dish in which they literally cook their 
poe, (a ies of vegetable,) pudding. 
It was eight feet long and thirty inches 
wide, in shape somewhat resembling 
the sole of a shoe, the heel being cut 
off. He was nearly naked, having 
only a girdle tied round his loins! 
His business was to inquire who we 
were, and to say that they had no ca- 
noes, and that the name of the island 
was Rurutu, which, about fifteen 
months preceding, had received the 
gospel by two native teachers from 
the church at Raiatea. Our case be- 
ing desperate, we repaired one of our 
shattered boats, and on the return of 
the youth, they fitted out an old ca- 
noe, and one unfinished, and in these 
we got on shore. 

“ We landed on a stone pier, built 
by the natives since they had assumed 
the Christian name. We were then 
conducted to the neat habitations of 
the two native missionaries, where we 
were kindly entertained. They have 
a chapel 80 feet by 36, neatly floored 
with planks, and seated with benches. 
The neatness of the dress in which the 
people appeared, and their quiet and 
orderly behaviour, were quite delight- 
fal. In reply to what we said, their 
speeches were highly figurative, pa- 
thetic, affectionate, grateful, and in- 
telligent. ‘They thanked Jehovah 
that he caused the thought to grow in 
the heart of the noble Christians in 
Britané, to send the gospel to these 
oceans, and thankful to the society 
and the good men for coming. They 
cannot make any retarn, but they hope 
they shall continue to love the good 
word, and they will pray for the pee 
ple in Britané, that God may have 
more mercy on them for the mercy 
they have shewed to perishing hea- 
thens abroad.’ In this place our 
wants were amply supplied with va- 
rious necessaries. 
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‘¢ The manner in which they receiv- 
ed the gospel was as follows. About 
twenty months ago, a chief named 
Auura, was cast upon the island Rai- 
atea; and becoming the subject of re- 
ligion, was hereby the occasion of its 
being sent to Rurutu. .He was one of 
the natives who addressed us, is a fine- 
looking intelligent young man, of ami- 
able manners, and appears to have 
the esteem of the king and of the other 
chiefs. » The king is quite a youth, 
and appears decidedly attached to the 
word of Jehovah. 

“ We left this beautiful little island 
and interesting people, with much 
feeling, at the thought of never again 
beholding them in this world. They 
crowded to the shore, to bid us adieu. 
No sooner were we on board, than the 
wind, which had changed in-our fa- 
vour, enabled us to steer direct for 
Huahine; and this continued, so that 
on the third day we made the island, 
though nearly six degrees distant, and 
landed in safety on Saturday evening 
about sunset. Our arrival was hailed 


with much joy, as we had been absent 
seven months instead of three, and 
many thought that we had cither been 


swallowed up in the ocean, or de- 
stroyed in our endeavours to establish 
missionaries on the Marquesas Is- 
lands. 

On examining our vessel two days 
after our arrival, Captain Kent disco- 
vered the imminent danger in which 
we had been. Two out of three of the 
rudder irons were found broken quite 
off; and the captain says, that had 
this been discovered while at sea, he 
should have almost lost his reason, 
and should have run the ship on the 
first land he could possibly have reach- 
ed, as the only way to save our lives, 
it being impossible to repair the da- 
mage at sea; and as we had no boats 
that could swim, in case of such an 
event, several of us must have been 
lost. What can we render for mer- 
cies so great! 

“Three weeks ago we came to this 
island by aschooner. We had a fa- 
vourable passage, and have spent an 
interesting time here. We have had 
a week’s meeting with the missionaries 
of these Leeward Islands, by whom 
God has truly done wonders, Know- 
ledge, piety, and civilization have 
made great advances ‘in this island, 
and they are proceeding with a rapid 
and steady pace.” 








GLEANINGS,—RELIGIOUS, LITERARY, 
SCIENTIFIC, &c. 


_ Death of the Rev. Wm. Ward, of Serampore.— 
The following particulars relative to this afllic- 
tive event, are extracted from a note written rd 
Dr. Carey to the Rev. Wm. Yates, of Cal- 
cutta, pet transmitted by him to this country 
in a letter to the Rev. John Hoby, of London. 
—‘* Mr. Ward was in Calcutta, at the month! 
‘missionary meeting, on Monday evening, Marc 
the 3d, and was at that time in perfect health. 
On the Friday following, Dr. Carey being in 
Calcutta, informed the Baptist missionary soci- 
ety there, that, when he left home, Mr. Ward 
was dangerously ill of the cholera morbus. On 
the same evening, after his return, he wrote a 
note, stating that Mr. Ward had breathed his 
last about 5 o’clock. He had been ill only one 
day, and the progress of the disease was so 
rapid and violent, as to incapacitate him for 
conversation. The literary Jabours of Mr. 
Ward, his efforts for upwards of twenty years 
in printing the sacred Scriptures in the langua- 

es of the east, and his indefatigable exertions 
in evangelizing the natives of Hindostan, ea- 
deared him to thousands ; and his death will be 
deplored as a serious loss to the whole Chris- 
tian world.” 

Juggernaut.—A Calcutta newspaper states, 
that, during the last festival of this detestable 
idol, there were so very few pilgrims present, 
that they were unable to drag the car. The 
brabmins called in other aid; but, among the 
whole, no devotee could be found to sacrifice 
himself to the idol. The priests, alarmed at 
this general apostasy, talk of removing the 
monster to a more central situation. 

Greek Ii —C. M. Hirzel, of Zu- 
rich, has published a work, called “‘ An Appeal 
from the Prophets, in Favour of the Deliver- 
ance of Greece, extracted from the Holy 
Scriptures.” After describing the state of 
Greece under the degrading yoke she is endea- 
vouring to throw off, the author predicts her 
ultimate triumph, exhorts all good Christians 
to fly to her assistance, and endeavours to 
excite a generous and holy enthusiasm in her 
favour, by a number of poetical songs and 
addresses, the materials of which he derives 
from the Psalms, and other parts of the 
Bible. 

Christian Harmony.—There are in New York 
fifty charches and places of worship, attended 
by various religious sects, who live together in 
the peace and union which the gospel prescribes. 
They are as follows: Catholics, 7 ;—Reformed 
Churches, 5;—Reformed German Calvinists, 
1;—German Lutherans, 1 ;—Presbyterians, 7 ; 
—Reformed Presbyterians, 1 ;—Reformed As- 
sociated Presbyterians, 3 ;—Dissenters, (Sece- 
ders,) 2 ;—Baptists, 6;—French Protestants, 
1;—Ebenezers, 1 ;—Methodists, 7 ;—Moravi- 
ans, 1;—Universalists, 1;—St. Peter,1;—Ca- 
thedral of St. Patrick, 1 ;—Ancient Meeting of 
Friends, 1 ;—New Meeting of Friends, 1 ;— 
Jews’ Synagogue, 1;—African Baptists, 1.— 
Total, 50. 

" India.—It must be gratifying to every friend 
of justice, humanity, and religion, to find, that 
oue of the district-jadges, at Dijab, has issued 
an order, directing, that any person assisting 
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in the self-destruction of the natives, by 
drowning ia the sacred waters of the Jumnah, 
shall be deemed guilty of murder, and, on 
apprehension, shall be tried for that offence. 
This judicious proclamation had the desired 
effect; and the crowd assembled to witness 
this celebrated religious rite, onalate occasion, 
dispersed without the least distarbance. It is 
to be hoped, that this benevolent interference 
of power with superstitious cruelty, will be 
followed up by all the judicial authorities, till 
self-immolation, by fire, earth, or water, will 
no longer exist, to the disgrace of British 
India. 


Literary. 


Wood- Engraving.—One of the very earliest 
specimens of the art of Xylography, or en- 
graving on wood, exists at present in the 
valuable library of Baron Von Hengel, late 
privy-counsellor to the king of Bavaria. The 
book is entitled, ‘ A Confessional, or Mirror for 
Penitents, according to the Ten Command- 
ments,’ and consists of only twelve pages of 
text, on quarto leaves, and two different repre- 
sentations of our Saviour’s sufferings. The 
text, as well as the representations, is evi- 
dently printed from entire blocks, and not 
from moveable types, as the blocks, not being 
cut deep enough, have left several impressions. 
The words appear to have been written on the 
wood, and so cut to make it look like a 
manuscript. There is no date, place, nor 
author’s name, and no punctuation except the= 
and the fall-stop ; but antiquarians confidentl 
refer its date to the middle of the fifteent 
century. 

Croaking Missionary.—An interesting volame 
is expected to appear shortly, from the pen of 
the Abbé J. A. Dubois, (missionar in Mysore, 
and author of ‘A Description of the People of 
India,’) consisting of letters on the state of 
Christianity in India, in which the conversion 
of the Hindoos is considered as impracticable. 
But what is impracticable with men, (especially 
with such men,) is practicable with God, who, 
for Christianizing the world, makes use of men 
who have another spirit in them. 

Scientific. 

St. Domingo.—An academy has been lately 
founded at Port-au-Prince, in which are taught 
all branches of medicine, jurisprudence, litera- 
ture, the principles of astronomy, &c.- This 
establishment is ander the direction of Dr. 
Fournier-Piscay, a learned French physician. 

-—One of the most recent applications 
of the study of the properties of light is that 
which now exists in France, in the establish- 
ment of dioptrical lighthouses, or those: in 
which the focus of the light is not reflected, 
bat transmitted by glass lenses which make the 
rays parallel. Messrs. Arago and Fresnel have 
invented, for this purpose, a lamp, the light of 
which is perhaps equdlte that of a hundred and 
fifty candles; and sachs the splendour of 
these signals, that, with a telescope, they may 
be seen at above sixteen leagues’ distance. 

Vaccination in India.—By an account in the 
third volame of the Literary Society of Bom- 
bay, there is reason to hope that this great dis- 
covery will soon be properly appreciated in 
India. The small-pox asually makes a sweep- 
ing march through the conntry-buce in‘every 
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three years, in which it is supposed that two- 
thirds of all who are capable of receiving the 
infection are attacked, and either die, or are 
left, by blindness, contraction of joints, alcers, 
&c. unfit for the ordinary duties of life. Bat 
in those villages where vaccination has been 
introduced, such has been its invariable success, 
that the inhabitants rely upon it as giving a 
perfect immunity from the attacks of the natural 
small-pox; yet sach is the indifference and 
poverty of the people, that to give it prevalence 
through the country, it seems necessary that it 
should be enforced by a government ordinance, 
and at government expense. 

Linen bleached with Lime.—The injary which 
is done to linen by bleaching it with lime is 
known to every one; the method of detectin 
it should be as generally understood :—Cat o 
a shred of the new linen you wish to examine, 
put it into a glass, and pour apon it several 
spoonfuls of good vinegar; if lime has been 
used, a considerable effervescence, accompa- 
nied with a slight noise, will be excited by the 
acid; otherwise, no effect will be produced. 

Improved Fabrication of Starch.—M. Herpin, 
of Metz, has lately discovered a new and 
expeditious method of manufacturing starch. 
By the ordinary process, flour is allowed to 
ferment for a fortnight, or a month, with a 
certain quantity of water, in order to decom- 
pose aad destroy the gluten which conceals the 
starch, by which a most fetid odour is pro- 
daced ; but M. Herpin makes starch in the 
course of an hour, obtaining at once both the 
gluten and the starch, without any offensive 
smell: this is effected by kneading the flour 
under the droppings of water, in a fine linen 
bag. The water carries off the starch, and 
the glaten remains behind. The water and 
the starch are then passed through a silk sieve 
into a vessel, from which, when the starch is 
deposited, the water is poured off, and, as it 
contains a quantity of saccharine matter, may 
be advantageously employed in the preparation: 
of some cheap beverage. . 

ilosopher’s Stone.—A letter from New 
York, of the 9th of June, says, “If the long-" 
sought-for philosopher’s stone, by which baser 
substances could be transmuted into gold, has 
not yet been found, an invention of still greater 
importance has at length crowned the efforts of 
American chemists. It has long been known, 
that the diamond, the most precious of all sub- 
stances, is composed of carbon in its pure state. 
Bat although the powers of chemical analysis 
have been sufficient, by repeated ae 
clearly to establish this fact, yet the knowledge 
of it was of no practical importance to the 
world, because the powers of synthesis failed 
and no mode had hens devised of imitatin 
nature by uniting the constituents of this 
precious gem : in other words, the philosopher 
was able to convert diamonds into carbon, but 
he was ignorant of the art of converting car- 
bon into diamonds. If the experiments of 
Professor Silliman can be relied on, this deside-’ 
ratum has in part been supplied. The last 
namber of his ‘ Journal of Science’ contains 
an article on the philosophical instrument called 
the Deflagrator, invented by Professor Hare, 
of Philadelphia, by which it appears, that char- 
coal, plumbago, and anthracite, have been 
fased by the power of that instrument, and 
transmuted into diamonds !”” 
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Miscellaneous. 

Rice.—At Brescia, in Italy, the Chevalier 
’ Rosa has been attempting the cultivation of 
Chinese rice with very encouraging success. 
In 1820, he obtained, from only four grains, 
fifty-eight ears, containing 2680 grains: this 
was his first experiment; and the succeeding 

ones have answered equally well. 

Human Fossil Remains —Count Razoumaski 
has lately found, (associated with remains of 
elephants,) skulls, and other bones, of a race 
of people, thought to be very different from 
those of the present inhabitants of the globe. 
They seem to have buried their dead in billocks: 
all the skulls examined had a remarkably 


elo’ form. 
Teebedded Frog—As some workmen were 
lately employed at the New Quay, Manchester, 


hewing the rock in the river, they found a frog 
alive in the solid stone, four feet from the 
surface of the rock (which was two feet under 
water) and about four feet from the bank. On 
bein an to the air, it did not die, as is 
usual with reptiles found in such situations, but 


is still living. 

Steam- Engines.—It appears, that the b 
of steam ines now in action, in this country, 
may be reckoned at 10,000; and, one with 

, each may be estimated as equal in 
power to 20 horses; that each horse will do 
the work of 6 men; and that, consequently, 
the acting powers of our steam-engines are 
equal in effect to 200,000 horses, or 1,200,000 
me 


nm: 

The Orkneys in Pawn.—* A curious circum- 
stance,” says Dr. E. Clarke, ‘“‘ was mentioned to 
us in Nerway, by Bernard Anker, of Chris- 
tiana. He told us, that Great Britain holds 
the Orkney Islands only in pawn. Looking 
over some old deeds and records, belonging to 
the Danish crown, pe apne Mr. Anker 
found, that these i were consigned to 
England in liew of a dowry fora Danish prin- 
cess married to one of our English kings, upon 
condition that these islands should be restored 
eer ep ab 
were g re- 
fore, as the price of land, and value of money, 
have undergone such considerable alteration 
== happened, it is ae ee 
m a very small sum, to claim possession 
of the Orkneys.” 
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Just Published. 
The Berwick New General Gazetteer. 3 
vols. Svo. 
A Treatise on Practical Cupping. By Sa- 


muel paseo, Surgeon, Capper to Guy’s 


eum one, of os new and beautifal oition, from 
Glasgow University Press, of Damm’s 
ee ee 
pit, 1, 2, 3 containi 

of oe of Thirt Sermons pag 
most eminent and popular divines of the day, 
reviews of religious literature, and a great va- 
riety of interesting miscellaneous matter. 





The second edition, price 12s. boards: For 
the Oracles of God, four Orations; For Jadg- 
ment to Come, an.argument, in nine parts. 
By the Rev. Edward Irving, A.M. Minister 

the Caledonian Church, Hatton-garden, 
London. 

Sermons chiefly designed for the use of Fa- 
milies. By John Fawcett, A.M. Rector of 
Sealeby, and Perpetual Curate of St. Cuth- 
bert’s, Carlisle, 3d edition. 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 

Specimens of British Poetry, chiefly select: 
ed from authors of high celebrity, and inter- 

with original writings. By Elizabeth 
Scott. 8vo, Price 12s. 

A Concise Description of the English Lakes, 
and the Mountains in their Vicinity, with re- 
marks on the Mineralogy and Geology of the 
District. By Jonathan Otley. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Vol. V. of The Preacher, or Sketches of 
Original Sermons. 12mo. Price 4s. 

In one vol. vo. Directions and Encourage- 
ments for Travellers to Zion. By Joseph 
Freeston. 

In one vol. 12me. The Martyrs, a Poem. 
By the Rev. Joseph Jones, A.M. 3s. 

In one vol. 12mo. The Cottager’s Manual for 
the Management of his Bees, for every Month 
in the Year, both on the suffocating and de- 
priving system. By Robert Huish, Esq. 

In one vol. 12mo. Herveina, or Sketches II- 
lastrative of the Life and Writings of the Rev. 
James Hervey, M.A. By John Cole. 5s. 

Tn one vol. 8vo. Martin Luther on the Bond- 
age of the Will. By the Rev. Henry Cole. 
Price 103. - 


John Harrion, consisting of Sermons on Christ 
Crucified and Glorified, and on the Holy Spi- 
rit, with a Life of the Author. 3 vols. 12mo. 

A new edition of the Lime-street Lecture 
Sermons. One vol. 8yo0. 

In one vol. 12mo. plates, A Manual of Py- 
rotechny, or a Familiar System of Recreative 
Fireworks. By a Pseddonymous. 

Travels through part of the United States 
and Canada, in 1818 and 1819.. By John Mori- 
son Duncan, A.B. This work will appear 
about the month of September, neatly printed 
in two vols. post 8vo, and illustrated by geo- 
eraphi cuts on wood. 

e 7th edition of Mr. Fanman’s Account of 
the Public Funds, with considerable additions. 
Preparing for the Press. 

Soigtep Songs, ong Se a versifica- 
tion of Psalms; and other Poems. By I. 
Cobbin, M.A. 

Marmores Antiqvym de Greex Scviptvrz. 
Mr.. Williams has in contemplation to publish, 
as soon as subscriptions for indemnity can be 
obtained, Designs from a complete series of 
Antique Friezes, commonly known as the 
pie alian Marbles, which formerly ornament- 


Lapithe, andthe battle of the Greeks and 
Amazones. Taken from those Marbles now 
yee in the British Museum, consisting 
of 23 Tablets. 
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